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STALIN'S 
PEACE 
FRAUD 


‘Peace’ petition 


still circulating 


despite Red aggression in Korea 


OR THE PAST FOUR MONTHS, in 
r virtually every corner of this 
hydrogen-haunted world, millions of 
people have been affixing their signa- 
tures to a document bearing the dis- 
arming title of “World Peace Ap- 
peal.” Few of the signers have any 
motive other than a sincere desire to 
promote peace: the petition puts 
them on record in favor of banning 
atomic weapons and designating as 
a war criminal any government that 
first The 


sounds innocent enough: According 


uses them. sponsorship 
to a legend at the bottom, the appeal 
“was issued at Stockholm in March 
1950 by the 


Defense of Peace’.” It even seems to 


‘World Committee in 


carry the endorsement of UN Secre- 


tary-General Trygve Lie, who is 


pointedly quoted as saying: “I bless 
everyone, every man and woman, 
who works for peace.” 


The only hitch is that the “World 


Committee,” far from being a group 


of disinterested devotees of peace, 
is actually a Communist apparatus 
zealously toiling for the greater 
glory of Stalin; the petition is in no 
way supported by Trygve Lie, who 
has indignantly repudiated it: and, 
in short, the whole enterprise is part 
and parcel of a cynical Soviet man- 
euver aimed at exploiting worldwide 
longing for peace in order to achieve 
these three practical objectives: 

l. Create the that the 
world’s masses are aligned with the 


illusion 


“peace-loving” Soviet Union and 
against the “warmongering” United 
States in the cold war. 

2. Stampede public opinion in 
favor of the one-sided Russian pro- 
posals for atomic control, which 
have lopg since been rejected by an 
overwhelming majority of the mem- 
bers of the United Nations. 

3. Divert attention from the cru- 
cial question of who launches the 


aggression to the secondary issue of 





which weapons are employed. 

The sponsors of the Stockholm 
petition have spared no effort to 
convince the world that their motives 
are as pure as the wording of the 
appeal, whose every syllable is a 
model of semf&ntic neutrality and 


nonpartisanship. When Johannes 
Steel, who attehded the Stockholm 
meeting, returned to the United 
States, he observed sweetly: “This 
peace movement is neither pro- nor 


called 


5) 


anti-Communist. It can be 
political only if peace is politics.’ 
Rep. Vito Marcantonio, sur- 
prised absolutely no one by being 
the first (and only) member of the 


who 


U. S. Congress to sign up, demand- 
ed: “What is this about 
peace being Communist-dominated ? 


nonsense 


You're either for peace or war. I[ 
don’t want war.” 

To date, the claims 
224,000,000 recruits on both sides of 
for its “non-Com- 


committee 


the Iron Curtain 
munist-dominated,’ “non-political” 
peace crusade, including 10,000,000 
in France, 10,000,000 in Italy, and 
1.250.000 in the United States—750,- 
000 of the latter since the outbreak 
of war in Korea. Those apparently 
convinced of the petition’s bona 
fides have included, in addition to 
perennial dupes like Thomas Mann 
and Albert Einstein. such notables as 
former Italian Premiers Orlando and 
Nitti, former UN General Assembly 
President Aranha, and former Mex- 
ican President Cardenas. 

If these eminent gentlemen think 
that peace is not a matter of politics, 
Stalin suffers from no such delusion. 
Since the drive got under way, the 
Russian press has treated it precisely 
as what it latest 
phase in the Kremlin’s worldwide of- 


really is: the 


fensive against democracy. Report- 
ing on the Stockholm meeting three 
days afterward, the leading organ of 
the Soviet foreign office, New Times, 
got right down to cases: 

“The greater the number of these 
signatures, the greater will be the 
.. The 


paramount task today is to make the 


isolation of the warmongers. . 


. . . Stockholm decisions effective in- 
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SOVIET UNION PROVIDED 96 MILLION SIGNATURES FOR PEACE PETITION, INCLUDING THESE STAUNCH PEACE-MONGERS 


struments in the struggle against the 
Anglo-American warmongers.” 

In a later article. the New Times 
laid it right on the line for the benefit 
of Soviet citizens: 

“It has become a matter of duty 
for every upright individual to sub- 
. W hoever does 


not march with the people in this 


scribe his name. 


matter . . . is an abettor of the 
enemies of peace.” 

Quick to take the hint. 96,000,000 
upright Russians had signed up at 
the latest official count. In the East- 
ern European satellites, the number 
of “peace partisans” has all but out- 
run the population totals: in Hun- 
9,200,000). 7.200.000 
have signed: in Bulgaria (pop. 7.- 
000,000). 5.700.000: in Rumania 
(pop. 15,800,000), 10,000,000; in 
Czechoslovakia 12.300.000) . 
10,000,000; and in Poland (pop. 23.- 
900.000). 20,000,000. 


Outside the Iron Curtain. where 


gary (pop. 


{ pop. 


such near-unanimity is a little more 
difficult to attain. the whole world 
network of Communist affiliates and 
fronts has swung into action. Typi- 
cal transmission belts like the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, World 
Federation of Democratic Youth and 
International Women’s 
Federation are out plugging for sig- 


Democratic 
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natures. The WFTU has declared the 
gathering of signatures to be “the 
cardinal task of the moment”; and. 
in a move that shed considerable 
light on the curious Communist in- 
lterpretation of “peace,” it followed 
up its May 22 appeal to the workers 
for signatures with another resolu- 
tion, two days later, according “all 
honor and glory to the dockers and 
railway workers of France. Italy. Bel- 
cium. Holland. Western 
and North Africa, for their disrup- 


American 


Germany 


tion of the supplying of 
arms to the participants in the ag- 
North Atlantic 


Italy, the Communist- 


eressive bloc.” In 
France and 
dominated General Confederations of 
Labor have sparked the campaign. 
The American drive was launched 
on May Day by the Daily Worker. 
which announced magnanimously: 
“If you are for peace, it doesn't 
make any difference if you think the 
Soviet Union is responsible for the 
war fears. or whether you think it 
is Wall Street, or both.” Thereupon, 
the job of collecting signatures was 
promptly turned over to a team of 
organizations and individuals whose 
past records made it a reasonably 
safe bet that they would never be 
found giving the benefit of the doubt 
to Wall Street. Over-all direction of 


the drive is handled by a “Peace In- 
formation Center” with headquarters 
in downtown New York. Members of 
the “Center” include such party-line 
stalwarts as W. E. B. DuBois, former 
contributing editor of the New 
Vasses; Howard Fast. who comes in 
for regular accolades in the Soviet 
leading “progressive 
(American writer’: Albert E. Kahn. 
co-author of The Great Conspiracy 


press as the 


{eainst Russia; and Rockwell Kent. 
president of the Communist frater- 
nal organization, the International 
Workers Order. Labor unions are be- 
ing canvassed by a “Labor Peace 
Marcel 


Scherer, who is scheduled for early 


Conference” headed _ by 
Congressional contempt citation for 
refusing to disclose whether he is 
a Communist. Also doing their bit 
are the American Labor party, Pro- 
gressive party and the CP’s legal 
arm, the Civil Rights Congress. 

The Stockholm petition drive is 
now at its height. But it is actually 
only the climactic phase in a long 
Soviet-directed campaign to monopo- 
lize the word “peace” and turn it to 


useful political advantage. For two 
years, the Kremlin has mustered 
every weasel word and obedient 


stooge at its command for a “peace 
offensive” of vast proportions. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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STALIN'S PEACE FRAUD  cosusves 


It all started in August 1948 with 
the holding of a “World Congress of 
Intellectuals” in Wroclaw, Poland 
(formerly the German city of Bres- 
lau). The tone of the Wroclaw 
kulturfest was set by Alexander 
Fadeyev, president of the Soviet 
Writers’ Union, who denounced 
“trashy American literature” and 
other “disgusting filth,” while a bat- 
tery of veteran Stalinists, including 
Frédéric Joliot-Curie (French Com- 
munist recently dismissed as head of 
France’s Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion); Pablo Picasso; Albert E. 
Kahn; Hewlett Johnson, the “Red 
Dean of Canterbury,” and Hanns 
Eisler (brother of Gerhart)  effici- 
ently brushed aside minority non- 
Communist protests. 

The Wroclaw congress set up an 
“International Liaison Committee” 
to keep the cultural ball rolling. The 
American members included Kahn 
and Fast, as well as two prize fellow- 
traveling exhibits and pioneers of 
the Wallace movement. Jo Davidson 
and Harlow Shapley. The following 
March, a “Cultural and Scientific 
Conference for World Peace” con- 
vened at New York’s Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel. In attendance was prob- 
ably the most imposing collection 
of Communists, fellow travelers and 
Alices in political Wonderland ever 
to assemble under one roof on the 
North American continent—the _in- 
evitable Kahn and Fast, Stalinist 
luminaries like Rockwell Kent, Cor- 
liss Lamont, Paul Robeson, Johannes 
Steel and W. E. B. DuBois, seven of 
the contemptuous “Hollywood Ten.” 
and more than 500 others. Hatchet- 
man Fadeyev showed up to get in a 
few more licks at the warmongers. 
but the star attraction was Dmitri 
Shostakovich. who called on “pro- 
gressive” artists to combat “the new 
aspirants for world domination.” 

The “peace” crusade really hit its 
stride the following month, when 
the “World Congress of the Partisans 
of Peace” convened in Paris. 1.784 
delegates from sixty-four countries 
gathered in the city’s largest concert 
hall, the Salle Pleyel, after months 


of preparation designed to assure 
the most extravagant spectacle yet 
staged. Participating was every con- 
ceivable Soviet and satellite organ- 
ization from the Mongolian Youth 
League and Artists’ Union to the 
Viet-Nam People’s Association. After 
a quick reckoning, the Moscow New 
Times decided that no less than 
600,000,000 people were represented 
at what was a demonstration of “how 
isolated the Anglo-American imper- 
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ialists are” and—even more candidly 
—‘an impressive answer . . . to the 
North Atlantic treaty.” 

Before adjourning, the Congress 
created a permanent committee of 
“partisans of peace’—the same 
which today circulates the Stockholm 
petition. Gracing the new group were 
Fast, Kahn, DuBois, Paul Robeson, 
O. John Rogge, Joliot-Curie, Picasso, 
and the “Red Dean.” 

Since Paris, the “World Com- 
mittee in Defense of Peace” has been 
busier than ever. Yugoslavia has 
been expelled to protect the peace 
movement from Titoist-fascist influ- 
ences. Peace congresses have been 
held in Moscow, Mexico City and 
Rome, and subsidiary peace com- 
mittees set up in forty-six countries. 
What is more, the work of the 
“World Committee” has been of an 
increasingly practical nature: It has 


gathered 7,000,000 signatures in 
Italy urging that country’s with- 
drawal from the Atlantic Pact, and 
watched approvingly as “peace par- 
tisans” dumped American arms ship- 
ments into the Mediterranean Sea. 

With the preliminaries over, the 
committee met in Stockholm on 
March 15-19 to inaugurate the big 
push. On the motion of the chair- 
man, Joliot-Curie, the “peace ap- 
peal” was quickly approved. The 
only major snag has been struck in 
North Korea, where special circum- 
stances forced a halt in the collection 
of signatures after only half the 
population had signed. Elsewhere, 
the petition is to be circulated until 
October, when the next peace con- 
gress is slated to assemble in Warsaw. 

The Stockholm petition peddlers 
have been in no way deterred by the 
protests of the Swedish Premier, who 
voiced his “disgust” at the “brand- 
ishing about of the name of our 
capital in this way by international 
Communist propaganda.” Neither 
has the rumble of Russian-built tanks 
and the tramp of Russian-trained 
soldiers in Korea, with its irrefutable 
evidence of the Kremlin’s warlike 
intentions, muted their breast-thump- 
ing protestations of devotion to 
peace. 

Nor will it. For Moscow’s minions 
are old adepts at taking over the 
words and ideas that strike the 
deepest chords in men’s hearts and 
cynically exploiting them for their 
own ends. They sell slavery in a 
package labelled “freedom,” invoke 
“anti-fascism” as they impose their 
own special brand of fascism, and 
turn back the clock in the name of 
“progress.” Today, in the shadow of 
the Bomb, they find it easiest to hit 
the average man in his emotional 
solar plexus by hypocritically harp- 
ing on the theme of peace. 

By ruthlessly exposing this latest 
ruse to pave the way for Soviet world 
domination, an informed and 
aroused world public can still make 
next fall’s Warsaw conclave of the 
mailed-fisted “peace-mongers” a 
mournful one. 
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BOHN 


LONG time ago I wrote a col- 
umn about the unconquerable 


depths of the sea. Following the 
thought-waves of the saintly Thoreau, 
I found pleasure in the notion that 
some areas of creation never will be 
subdued by what we call civilization. 
Over a recent weekend I found my- 
self practically forced to pursue this 
line of meditation a step further. 

I spent some days as the guest of 
a charming gentleman who was born 
to be a dictator. He has lately pur- 
chased an estate among the moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania. No sooner did 
it come into his possession than all 
of the birds and beasts became, in 
his imagination, his dependent sub- 
jects. 

The wrens, rather than being left 
to their own devices, had charming 
little ranch-houses ccunstructed for 
them. Along with the thrushes, rob- 
ins, songsparrows and catbirds, they 
had their 


looked into. Even their choice of 


domestic arrangements 
mates was criticized. Their selection 
of homesites was made the subject 
of derogatory comment. But, except 
for the wrens, our winged and musi- 
cal guests exhibited little apprecia- 
tion for the attentions showered upon 
them. 

One family 
gave a notable exhibition of inde- 


of brown thrashers 


pendence. Their cleverly hidden nest 
was discovered in a great bush of 
boxwood at the kitchen door. It was 
amazing to find such wild yet timid 
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By William E. Bohn 


Free As a Bird 
— Ora Turtle 


birds so close to the haunts of man. 
The beautifully constructed nest had 
been so securely hidden that it never 
would have been discovered had not 
the lord of the manor seen one of 
the clever pair slipping into the 
secret hiding-place. The whole family 
was called to view this wonder, this 
pair of wood birds established here 
within inches of a human dwelling. 
And then we went to breakfast. 

After the cheerful feast of fruit 
and bacon and eggs, the natural won- 
der had to be viewed all over again. 
Our host had even given us a lecture 
on the changing habits of our wild 
birds. As they become acquainted 
with friendly men, we were told, they 
gradually become domesticated. Soon 
they will live as quietly and stupidly 
among us as do pigeons. 

It was a pleasant-sounding theory. 
But the brown thrashers had never 
heard of it. When finally we left the 
breakfast table and went to pay our 
respects to these wild things who 
were responding so rapidly to man’s 
civilizing and dominating—not to 
say imperialistic—influence, they 
were nowhere to be found. 

All day, a diligent search was 
carried on. The trees, the shrubbery, 
the neighbors’ gardens were all care- 
fully examined. Those birds had 
simply disappeared. Their domicile 
had been sullied, debased, desecrated. 
Its secrets had been pierced by the 
evil eye of enemy man. It was no 
longer fit for the rearing of a proper 


brood of wood thrushes. The birds 
fled as from a pestilence. 

I made similar observations upon 
the performance of a turtle. | saw 
him first laying distance behind him 
at a terrific pace as he made his way 
across a wide stretch of lawn. Head 
up, giving every evidence of alert- 
ness, this old hard-shelled fellow ob- 
viously knew where he was going. 
My host, who was perfectly able to 
explain all of the mysteries of the 
animal kingdom, pointed out that 
turtles are excessively fond of mul- 
berries. A tree of this delectable 
fruit in a neighbor’s yard was ap- 
proaching a state of ripeness. Doubt- 
less this old reptile, recalling the 
dainty feasts enjoyed during pre- 
vious summers, was on his way to 
repeat such pleasures. He reminded 
me of the classical turtle with whom 
Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath opens: 
he had the same determination to 
accomplish a definite purpose. 

My host no sooner saw this enter- 
prising explorer than he had all of 
the creature’s future life mapped out 
for him. Just such a fine turtle was 
what he wanted as a permanent orna- 
ment for his estate. A pool would be 
dug to serve as his bathtub. Every 
delicacy would be served to him 
without his having to scrounge. 

This grandfather of the turtle 
world was installed in his new king- 
dom with enough of the promised 
luxuries to serve as a guarantee of 
what was to come. The final act you 
can easily guess. After a couple of 
hours, when we went to make sure 
that His [Turtleship was completely 
comfortable and happy, we found 
that he, too, had disappeared. He 
preferred the ups and downs of free 
enterprise to all the ease and luxury 
of a limited world. 

The moral of this simple tale need 
not to be pressed. These wild crea- 
tures have more sense than millions 
of humans. They have, at any rate, a 
fair estimate of the value of freedom. 
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By Daniel Selig7nan 


The REAL 


Story 


FIRST got the idea for this article three years ago, when | read 
I the following exchange in the Daily Worker, a working-class 
publication: 

“Editor, Daily Worker: 

“At a meeting of our club, one of the members used the term 
‘white lie.’ 

“Is this a chauvinist term? Some of the members thought it was: 
others thought it was colloquial; still others thought it was ‘s#rmless 
because it was “used everyday by everybody’—B.M.” 

“Ed. Note: The term ‘white lie’ and other phrases did not have 
a chauvinistic origin. However, such terms must be judged in the 
context of present American society. White chauvinism in America 
tends to transfer such figures of speech into the field of social prac- 
tice. Expressions which make everything black appear bed buttress 
white chauvinism and racial superiority and should be avoided.” 

But you know how it is. The house is cleaned, the clipping is lost, 
and you get interested in something else. 

| had forgotten the whole business until recently, when several 
other items in the Daily Worker set my eyeballs rolling. One of them 
was an open letter which Bill Mardo, a sportswriter for the paper. 
wrote to Eugene Dennis, now in the clink. There are a few prefatory 
words about peace, and then Mardo says: “I was out at the Stadium 
today, Gene, watching the Yanks play host to the Cleveland Indians. 
And there too, Gene, your tall figure loomed like a mighty ray over 
the outfield.” After a moment’s pause, to wonder what the television 
cameras had done with this apparition, | went ahead. “Playing in 
that outfield for Cleveland was Larry Doby. a young athlete who is 
surely headed for the ranks of the baseball greats. Larry Doby is 
a Negro. And holding down first base for the Tribe today was Luke 
Easter, also Negro. And you were there too, Gene, in the outfield 
with Doby, on first base with Easter. You were there in spirit.” 


DANIEL SELIGMAN, who has contributed to Commonweal, American 
Mercury, and other magazines, is on the staff of Fortune magazine. 
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AccorpInG to Worker sportscribe Bill Mardo, the 
figure of Communist party general secretary Eugene 
Dennis “loomed like a mighty ray over the outfield.” 


(Incidentally, the Indians lost, 7-0, that day.) 
I was so relieved at the realization that Mardo 
had been speaking only metaphorically that 
I almost overlooked the big news buried 
further down in the column. This news con- 
cerned “the REAL Jackie Robinson Story.” 
and it was primarily what got me around to 
writing this. I don’t know how much re- 
search Mardo did in preparing the Jackie 
Robinson Story, but his revelations are cer- 
tainly meaty. “The REAL Jackie Robinson 
Story,” he revealed exclusively, “is the Gene 
Dennis Story. And the Bill Foster Story and 
the Ben Davis Story.” 

That got me moving, because it reminded 
me of three other Stories that can be tied in 
with it. These are: the Bill Mardo Story, the 
Leo Durocher Story, and the Lester Rodney 
Story. 

The Leo Durocher Story is really the Fred 
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Boysen Story. Last year, you may recall, a baseball fan 
named Fred Boysen claimed that Leo Durocher knocked 
him unconscious at the end of a Giant-Dodger game, and 
he took Durocher to court. While they were going to 
court, Mardo wrote in the Daily Worker that he wanted 
“to see the respective merits of this case, and nothing 
else, brought out in the open.” This was obviously a 
white-chauvinist way of looking at the matter, because, 
as I forgot to mention, Boysen was a Puerto Rican. How- 
ever, Mardo did the decent thing; he apologized, like a 
man. “This writer.” he wrote in his column, “would like 
to take note of the serious criticisms he had received for 
the errors of omission [which] resulted in a poor, politi- 
cally incorrect column. . . . [here should have been no 
discussion . . . without linking it to the main question of 
white chauvinism inherent in this whole case. I deserved 
the alert criticism that has come my way.” 

The Lester Rodney Story is more 
interesting, because, as Rodney him- 
self noted, it concerned “a subtle 
form of chauvinism.” Rodney, also a 
sportswriter on the Daily Worker, 
last January called a Chinese basket- 
‘intelligent.” The im- 


‘ 


ball player 
plication here. as Rodney was the 
second to point out, is that there is 
something newsworthy about a 
Chinese being intelligent. I remem- 
ber thinking. at the time, that if 
Rodney had had any brains, he 
could have avoided an apology 
easily. He could have argued that 
the statement was newsworthy, on 
the grounds that very few basketball 
players (to leave the Chinese out of 
it) are intelligent. 

What makes the Daily Worker so 
interesting is the fact that its writers 
are always thinking. They deal in 
deep problems. Here, for example, 
is Barnard Rubin, the paper’s drama 
critic, with a problem. The problem 
is: Should Negroes be cast in white 
roles in the theater? The answer in this particular case 
is yes. “Casting Negroes only for Negro roles and 
barring them from other roles because of their color [is] 
only another concession to stereotype.” (You know, the 
stereotype of the Negro as a colored man.) That answer 
was not arrived at without thinking, as Rubin himself 
makes clear. “People stayed until two in the morning 
listening and joining in the discussion. People went home 
thinking and word spread around. [That they were think- 
ing? | Other forums were held.” 

Or here is another ingenious problem, originated by 
Bob Lauter, the Daily Worker’s radio editor. On a radio 
program, Jackie Robinson was addressed by Casey 
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Stengel as “Mr. Robinson,” rather than as “Jackie.” The 
problem is: What about that? Lauter says it is a good 
thing, because it lends dignity to a Negro. However, an 
anonymous reader wrote in and said the “Mr.” seemed 
artificial, since sports programs are generally informal. 
Lauter’s retort to the correspondent, though weak on 
syntax, shows deep thought—real deep thought. He says: 
“Just because a sports program is an informal program, 
the presentation underlined the dignity which character- 
ized it.” 

Take another problem, one of this writer’s favorites. 
The problem is: When you have a cartoon in which one 
worker represents American labor, and that worker is 
drawn as a white man, is the cartoon discriminatory ? 
The genesis of this problem eluded me; I picked it up 
in the letters column at a time when a J. Englebert was 
defending the cartoon in question, on the grounds of 





THE home run the Worker ignores—Jackie Robinson, Brooklyn Dodger second base- 
man, denounces the Communists before the House Committee on Un-American Activities. 


artistic limitations. A month and four days after Engle- 
bert’s argument appeared, it was demolished by Alvin 
Oliver of Jersey City, who had, I have no doubt, been 
thinking the matter over almost continuously in the 
interim. “The limitations of the artist, as I see it,” said 
Oliver acidly, “are no less a hindrance to him than 
those facing the American working class in its struggle 
to aid the liberation of the Negro people, its most mili- 
tant ally.” 

And finally,—I can’t seem to keep off the sports page 
there is the Sugar Ray Robinson problem. It’s about 
that “Sugar.” Although Robinson himself has never 
kicked up a fuss about it, Rodney was finally persuaded, 
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by a Flint Auto Worker, he says, that “it is an act of 
white chauvinism” to preface the name with that word. 
Good old Rodney! Good old Mardo! Good old Flint Auto 
Worker! 

Speaking of good old Rodney, the Daily Worker of 
June 5 published a letter by Clare Rodney, who may or 
may not be a relative of Lester. Clare wrote to the paper 
protesting discrimination at a summer camp. This would 
appear to be an unimpeachable move on her part. Un- 
fortunately, however, she tried to liven her letter with a 
few droll and sententious asides, like “Jimcrow is not 
a suitable companion for a progressive’s vacation.” That 
did it. Within the week, J. S.—I’ve seen those initials 
somewhere—of Cleveland was accusing her of a 


‘supremacist act.” “Does she mean that Jimcrow is 





CLEVELAND INDIAN first baseman Luke Easter (above) has fur- 
nished Daily Worker sportswriters many opportunities to rhapso- 
dize. Easter has ignored the paeans, is hitting near .300 anyhow. 


suitable when not on vacation?” J. S. asked tartly. 

Another thing I like about the Daily Worker is its 
use of headlines. There is never any kidding around in 
a Daily Worker headline; they slip the news to you in- 
stanter, right between the eyes. 


Ryan Machine Bars 
Two Negro Dock Crews 


Take that one, for example. Here we had a copy 
editor with a story on his desk about six dock gangs 
that were thrown out of work. Two of the gangs were 
Negro, four of them were white. The editor immediately 
grasped the hard core of the story, relegated the white 
gangs to the second paragraph, and rested secure in the 
knowledge that he had obeyed Comrade Stalin’s injunc- 
tion to combine theory and practice. Or consider this: 


2 Negro Women Fired, 
Strike Halts Westinghouse Plant 


The reporter in this case had somehow omitted to 
write that the women were fired because of their race. 
Who knows?—maybe there were other reasons for the 
discharge, including even the one assigned by Westing- 
house, absenteeism. But the Daily Worker's desk man, 
who was not born yesterday, you can bet, knew where 
the real story lay. 

Occasionally, you run into people who don’t under- 
stand the Daily Worker. Several years ago, I worked for 
a mystery magazine which was attacked by Barnard 
Rubin. then a Daily Worker gossip columnist, as “anti- 
Negro.” When the clipping was shown to our editor, he 
hit the ceiling and hastened to get Rubin on the phone. 
It developed, in the course of a ferocious argument. that 
what Rubin had in mind was a short story printed by 
the magazine in which a Negro had been the murderer. 

“Good God!” our man exploded over the phone. “Two 
months ago, we had a story where a horse was the murd- 
erer. Does that make us anti-horse?” 





PLUG 


After 77 years of denying the authenticity of the story of the 
little Dutch boy who heroically saved Haarlem by plugging the 
leaking dike with his finger, the Netherlands unveiled a statute 
to commemorate an event that never happened. They did it to 
satisfy U. S. tourists—News item. 


For tourists who would see the spot 
Where something was, it happens, not, 

The Dutch, a gracious people, raise 

A statue in these screwball days, 

Believing those who've traveled far 

By boat and plane and train and car 
Deserve to know they've reached their goal 
And seen the non-existent hole. 

Before the site the tourists stand, 

But late arrived from distant land, 

4nd contemplate, with eyes a-bugging, 

W hat comes of all their years of plugging. 


PROVING GROUNDS 


Governor Dewey said that if anyone submitted proof of racket- 
eering in New York, he would investigate. Prove it first—in- 
vestigate it afterward.—From speech of Adolf A. Berle at Lib- 
eral Party dinner. 

The way to deal with racketeers 
Would seem to be, of recent years, 

To get the proof, and if it’s found 

To be reliable and sound, 

To rouse the forces of the state 

And prove the proof— investigate. 

If closing in on graft and crime 
Should seem to take a long, long time, 
Remember that it’s slow, of course, 
To drive with cart before the horse. 


—Richard Armour 
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DALLIN 


HE Moscow press has been quot- 
T ing with obvious satisfaction the 
comments of two U. 5. newspapers 
the New York Daily News and the 
Chicago Tribune—on Korea. Pravda 
records the Tribune as saying: “We 
have resumed shooting, but this is 
peace: we are not soldiers, we are 
policemen: don't get excited. this is 
no war. And the Vews, the Russians 
point out. charge that “Truman has 
defied the constitution and has made 
mercenaries out of citizen-soldiers” 
by acting in Korea without Congres- 
sional approval. 

Naturally. the London and New 
York Daily Workers. and the Conti- 
nental Communist press. come in for 
frequent and lengthy quotations by 
Soviet newspapers. This, of course. is 
not unusual. for the Kremlin habit- 
ually uses its press organs abroad to 
convince its subjects at home that 
the world approves Stalin’s “peace” 
line. But it is especially important 
that non-Communist sources are be- 
ing used by Moscow to justify its 
contention that the “imperialist 
front” is disintegrating and that the 
odds therefore favor Soviet aggres- 
sion in Korea. Hence the favorable 
mention of the two American isola- 
tionist papers noted above; hence. 
too. the nice treatment accorded the 
stand of the 
(minus Wallace) 
North Koreans. 

Moscow has also been 


Progressive party 


in support of the 


looking 
benignly. of late. upon the British 
MP’s 
Emmerith Hughes, who in the House 


Labor Stephen Davis and 


of Commons have attacked Britain’s 


support of the UN and the U.S.A. in 
Korea. One would have thought that 
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By David J. Dallin 


The 23 Laborites 
Are Not Nehrus 


the British electorate’s defeat of all 
CP-line 


and the Labor party’s purge of its 


candidates last February, 
more dubious elements, would have 
produced a solid Labor front on an 
issue like Korea. But here is what 
Moscow credits Mr. Davis with say- 
ing on July 5: 

“IT had hoped that the Socialist 
Government [of Britain] would not 
support the reckless and irresponsible 
actions of the United States. Our 
Government have seen the hysteria 
that has seized America’s leaders: 
they have seen the systematic per- 
secution of outstanding Americans. 
the unbelievable things that have 
oceurred . . . What would happen if 
Russia behaved in the same criminal. 
United 


States, and we were dragged into a 


irresponsible way as_ the 
war?” 

Davies, Mr. Hughes 
MacArthur for 


liberty of many 


Seconding 
attacked 
“suppressing the 


General 


labor organizations.” 

More important than the speeches 
of Davis and Hughes is the statement 
which 23 Laborites signed on July 
14 urging their government to back 
Nehru’s peace proposals. Among the 
signers are well-known men_ like 
Fenner Brockway, Tom Driberg and 
Joseph Reeves. Their program differs 
from that of the fellow travelers in- 
sofar as it does not ask for a with- 
drawal of American forces from 
Korea: in fact, it supports the ac- 
tion of the UN in Korea. But it does 
seek British “mediation in Korea 
under the authority of the UN”: 
oa US. 
Formosa; and the seating of the 
Chinese Communists in the UN. The 


withdrawal forces from 


23 Laborites have drafted a program 
similar to Nehru’s but also not much 
different from Stalin’s reply to 
Nehru, wherein he insisted on a UN 
seat for Red China. 

It must be obvious to these Labor- 
ites, as it certainly is to their govern- 
ment, that to call a halt to the fight- 
ing in Korea would mean conceding 
victory to the Soviets. The military 
situation there is so favorable to 
Russia that Stalin would never con- 
sent to withdraw behind the Thirty- 
eighth Parallel; that would also be 
tantamount to admitting that the or- 
iginal invasion was a useless move. 
On the other hand, the United States 
and the United Nations could not tol- 
erate anything less than a return to 
the status quo, for any other terms 
would spell defeat. For these reasons. 
“mediation” is out of the question. 

Now there is a world of difference 
when mediation is proposed by the 
head of the Indian Government. and 
when a group of Western political 
leaders propose it. India has only re- 
cently freed itself from the yoke of 
empire, and for years has been nour- 
ished on slogans concerning “imper- 
ialism” which are akin to Moscow s. 
But as a free nation. Indian is fast 
re-orienting herself, and the fact 
that she was able to join the West- 
ern nations in the UN in condemning 
Soviet aggression shows that she is 
making tremendous progress. It is a 
fact that is of far greater significance 
than the inconsistencies she displays 
in her practical politics. 

Nehru's 
stand cannot be valid in the case of 
“Mediation.” as 


But what may justify 
the 23 Laborites. 
they must realize, means Soviet vic- 
tory in Korea. They might recall, 
too, that London’s recognition of 
Peking has not been a spectacular 
success. And finally, they must be 
aware that, if Formosa were to fall 
to the Russian and Chinese Com- 
munists, the defense of Japan would 
be rendered infinitely more diffi- 
cult. Knowing these things, what can 
be the motives of men who submit a 
program near and dear to the heart 


of the Kremlin? 





T HERE was much public skeptic- 
ism, and some within the Com- 
mittee, as to the sincerity of the 
White House in issuing the executive 
order. The phrase, “as rapidly as pos- 


sible,” was regarded as a convenient 
shelf on which the President would 
lay proposals for effective action. But 
the President showed at his very first 


meeting with his Committee that he 


meant business. His choice of 
his working-crew showed careful 
thought. Chairman Charles Fahy, 


former U.S. Solicitor-General, was 
Georgia-born and reared. William 
Stevenson was president of racially- 
liberal Oberlin College of Ohio. 
Dwight R. G. Palmer of General 
Cable Corporation was a ranking in- 
dustrialist with a progressive per- 
A. J. Donahue of 


Connecticut, who died during the 


sonnel record. 


Committee’s work, was a_ retired 


businessman of conservative  out- 
look. John H. Sengstacke, publisher 
of the 


former president of the 


Defender, was a 
National 


Negro Publishers’ Association. This 


Chicago 


writer, as executive director of the 
National Urban League, had had ex- 
perience with problems of both in- 
dustrial and business — personnel. 

From the Fall of 1948. when the 
Committee went to work. until May 
22, 1950, when Freedom to Serve 
was issued as its first report. the 
group was in every sense a working 
body. It believed nothing. accepted 
nothing, and assumed nothing—not 
even the opinions of its own mem- 
bers—except on the basis of sup- 
porting data. 


The facts the Committee un- 





Last WEEK, Lester B. Grang- 
er surveyed the policy of the 
armed services toward Negroes 
World War 1 till the 


President's appointment of a 


from 


Committee on Equality of Op- 
portunity in the Armed Serv- 
ices in 1948. 


member of that Committee, is 


Mr. Granger, a 


executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Urban League. 
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Jim Crow Ends 


(Second of Two Articles) 


earthed were revealing. We got 
them in face-to-face sessions with the 
Secretaries of the Army, Navy and 
Air Force, in repeated conferences 
with their personnel chiefs. from 
study of reports, and from staff in- 
terviews and trips. We got more 
facts, heavily interlarded with opin- 
ion, from off-the-record consuita- 
tions with Defense Secretary John- 
son, Army Secretary Gray and Gen- 
eral Omar Bradley. There was a 
wide variation of opinion and _ re- 
ported experience between the serv- 
ices. The Navy reported a policy of 
complete integration and equaliza- 
tion of opportunity, and this we 
found to be operating, except for a 
continuance of the stewards branch 
as. in effect, a Negro appendage of a 
fighting body. Upon our recom- 
mendations, the appendage was ab- 
sorbed into the body. The Committee 
judged that the surviving racial dis- 
crepancies were more a result of the 
new policy's short period in op- 
eration than of bad faith on the part 
of ranking Navy leadership. 


FOUR-POINT PLAN 

The Air Force, now dissociated 
from the Army, reported a readiness 
to make radical policy changes that 
followed Navy, rather than Army, 
experience. Negroes were to be 
rapidly absorbed into units with 
whites in “integrated” flying as well 
as ground commands. This meant. 
among other steps, breaking up the 
all-Negro 332nd Fighter Wing at 
Lockbourne Air Base in Ohio. Our 
Committee happily approved these 
changes, pending further study as to 
their actual operation. 


Only the Army resisted drastic re- 
organization of its policies. It had 
the greatest bulk of Negro personnel 
—more than twice the combined to- 
tal of the Air Force and Navy. The 
Army had also produced the largest 
number and proportion of Negro 
It argued 





commissioned officers. 
with some sincerity—that basic seg- 
regation was the best way to insure 
opportunity,” that 
them- 


“equality of 
“Negroes were happier by 
selves,” that “equality of treatment” 
was already an established condition, 
and that the scarcity of Negro com- 
missioned officers in the Navy was 
final proof that “integration” re- 
sulted in inequality. In these respects, 
the Army’s arguments coincided al- 
most exactly with those offered by 
professional apologists for segrega- 
tion in public education. 

The facts showed that, even within 
equality through 


Army had failed 


miserably to attain its own declared 


the concept of 


segregation. the 


goal. The Gillem Board recommen- 
dations had, for the most part, been 
disregarded. Assignment of Negroes 
to “overhead units” varied from 30 
per cent in some commands to none 
at all in others. Gross discrimination 
was revealed in job opportunities. 
198 of 490 occupational specialties 
were officially closed to Negroes in 
1949 and another 91 were closed for 
all practical purposes. Special army 
training schools denied 81 per cent 
of their courses to Negroes. 

It was, of course, the Army’s in- 
sistence upon racially differentiated 
treatment (i.e., segregation) that 
destroyed any chance of achieving 


It also sapped 


equal opportunity. 
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By Lester B. Granger 


inKorea 


fundamental military efficiency. Since 
Negro units could not be created in 
sufficient numbers and variety to 
equal the range of jobs in white 
units, Negroes were frequently barred 
from training in their specialties. 
This meant impaired opportunity and 
inorale among Negro troops; hence, 
impaired efficiency in our national 
defense. 

By the spring of 1949, the Com- 
mittee had enough facts to serve as 
a basis for practical policy recom- 
mendations to be “put into effect as 
rapidly as possible, having due re- 
gard to the time required to effectuate 
any necessary changes without im- 
pairing efficiency or morale.” The 
recommendations constituted a four- 
point plan: 

1. Open up all Army jobs to 
qualified personnel without re- 
gard to race or color. 

2. Open up all Army schools 
to qualified personnel without 
regard to race or color. 

3. Rescind the policy restrict- 
ing Negro assignments to racial 
units and overhead installations, 
and assign all Army personnel 
according to individual ability 
and Army need. 

4. Abolish the racial quota. 
(The Army had limited Negro 
enrollment to not more than 10 
per cent of the total.) 

Finally, on January 16, 1950. after 
many months of frank and some- 
times heated discussion. the Army 
issued a policy statement declaring 
that: 

Tes « St dS the objective of the De- 
partment of the Army that Negro 
manpower possessing appropriate 
skills and qualifications will be util- 
ized in accordance with such skills 
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American soldiers of 
all races leave Cali- 
fornia to fight for the 
United Nations in 
South Korea. 


and qualifications, and will be as- 
signed to any T/D (overhead) or 
T/O & E (regularly constituted) unit 
without regard to race or color.” 

With this basic policy determined. 
the Army announced two immediate 
steps toward its fulfillment. Com- 
manding officers were directed to as- 
sign qualified Negro specialists to 
any unit where they were critically 
needed. Even where there was no 
critical need, commanding officers 
were permitted to assign Negroes 
possessing appropriate skills to units 
that could use them. Two months 
later, on March 27, 1950, the Army 
announced that, “effective with the 
month of April, all enlistments in 
the Army will be open to qualified 
applicants without regard to race or 


THE BIG GAP 

With ail the Committee’s recom- 
mendations thus accepted by all three 
services and no complaints register- 
ed as to their workability. it would 
appear that this sore spot in our 
democracy was on the way lo a 
healthy cure—that is, if we assume 
that the changes have been made in 
good faith and in keeping with the 
democratic thinking of the general 
public, 

But that is a pretty heavy assump- 
tion. There is often a wide gap be- 
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tween an officially-stated policy and 


that policy's implementation in day- 
to-day practice. The gap can be 
bridged only if top-ranking authority 
makes it clear that it is in earnest 
and that heads will roll if the policy 
is ignored by subordinates. 

Furthermore. the action of the 
Senate Armed Forces Committee in 
supporting the Russell amendment to 
the draft bill shows how large a pro- 
portion of the public is unsympa- 
thetic to reforms already established 
and stupidly oblivious of the con- 
nection between racial segregation 
and military efficiency. Senator Rus- 
sell boldly proposed to upset the en- 
tire draft system and throw confusion 
into the whole assignment program 
of the armed services by giving any 
draftee the right to choose whether 
or not he would serve in a unit com- 
posed entirely of members of his own 
race. This was not a surprising pro- 
posal, since Russell is a Georgia 
politician and professional race-bait- 
er. What came as a shock was ap- 
proval of the Russell amendment by 
the committee majority, including 
such non-Southerners as Senator 
Chan Gurney of North Dakota. 

The amendment was defeated in 
final Senate action, but the Korean 
emergency, unfortunately, prevented 


a showdown vote on the question. 
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Such a vote would have given us 
some idea of the amount of educa- 
tion the American people as a whole 
has absorbed on this issue of national 
security versus racial prejudice. How 
far has the public matured on this 
question? Will there be disciplined 
adherence among Army commanders 
to the spirit, as well as letter, of the 
new Army policy? Or will there be 
sullen, secret and, therefore, effec- 
tive sabotage of the policy by the 
most grudging conformity to_ its 
minimum requirements? 


STRIP FOR ACTION 

Nor can the enlightened public rest 
in the complete assurance that pres- 
ent successful reforms in the Navy 
and Air Force will continue. Secre- 
tary Gray. who insisted upon and 
initiated Army changes. is now out 
of the Department of the Army. and 
Secretary Symington has left the Air 
Force for the National Resources 
Planning Board. And the martyred 
Forrestal. who first dared to try. 
is today a tragic memory. What as- 
surance have we that uncommitted 
Secretaries in the future will not play 
ball with the Russells and Gurneys? 
By an accident of politics. we have 
a President in the White House who 
has assumed personal and cuurage- 
ous leadership of the drive for equal 
citizens’ rights. But suppose the 
next election should produce a 
“typical” President—what then? 

The answer to these questions lies 
in making the new changes work: in 
giving them time to work without 
constant pressuring and yet insisting 
that full use be made of the time 
alloted. It means that the President’s 
Committee, or a new one, must re- 
main on the job for several years to 
check with both military leaders and 
Negro personnel on their experiences 
in implementation of the charges. 

But no one committee. even one 
endowed with extraordinary powers 
by the President. can do such a 
check-study job alone. The press 
must aid, impressing upon the public 
the full details and meaning and im- 
portance of the changes that have 
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been made and are contemplated in 
our armed services. And individual 
citizens must help, by reporting de- 
viations from announced policy on 
the part of military commanders as 
well as by verifying and publicizing 
the successes gained by the new 
racial policies. It's everybody’s job. 
in the most literal sense of the term. 
because everybody's actual existence 
is at stake. We blundered through to 
victory in World War II, but the vic- 
tory was not ours. We never carried 
the full brunt of the struggle as a na- 
tion. We never caught the full shock 
of the enemy’s attack. We were 
blessed by Providence with tough 
allies and protective distances. 
Well. let another world war come 
and we shall carry the full brunt 
and carry it successfully or fall to 
ignominious defeat. Our allies will 
be behind us, not in front. The first 
attack will strike these shores. and 
without warning. We shall either be 
geared to full efficiency or we shall 
be crushed by a tough, ruthless and 
efficient foe. We shan’t be able to 
shed our prejudices slowly, one by 
one. We shall have to be stripped for 
action, or we shall be too late for any 


action at all. 


THE EASY SOLUTION 

The ironic aspect of the whole 
question of equal treatment and op- 
portunity is that absolute equality is 
not only the most efficient. but also 
the easiest and, in the long run, the 
pleasantest solution. The very Navy 
officers who shuddered most over the 
prospect of an “integrated” service 
are today preening themselves over 
its success and persuading them- 
selves that they were for it all the 
time. The Air Force reports not one 
single disturbing incident connected 
with its almost overnight policy 
change. The Army found that better 
Negro officers were produced and 
better Negro-white officer coordina- 
tion was assured when, during World 
War II. it discontinued segregated 
officer-training schools. 

Over five years ago I stood in a 
pre-commissioning naval training 


barracks at Treasure Island in Cali- 
fornia and talked to a white ma- 
chinists mate, third-class, who was 
from Texas. He was bunked in a 
triple-tiered row of bunks, and next 
to him, on the top tier, was a Negro 
fireman. second-class. I asked the 
Texan how he felt about the un- 
familiar proximity of his  dark- 


skinned neighbor. 


WHY ARGUE? 

“It don’t make no difference to 
me.” he drawled. ‘Ah wake up in 
the morning and that colored fellow 
wakes up and we say ‘Howdy’ to 
each other. We police our bunks 
the same way. and we wash in the 
same water and the same kind of 
soap, and we gets clean the same as 
each other. He does his job board 
ship and Ah do mine and we're get- 
ting the ship ready for commission- 
ing and help get this war over. Ah 
don’t have to marry him or hug him 
or even like him. Down in Texas 
Ah knowed a lot of good colored fel- 
lows and Ah knows some in this 
Navy-—and some bad ones too—and 
the same goes for white fellows. so 
what the hell’s all the arguing 
about?” 

The Navy finally found it to be 
just that simple, and the Air Force 
is making the same discovery. So 
will the Army, when it stops making 
preparatory gestures and gets ahead 
on the job itself. Minor racial in- 
equalities and racial friction will. of 
course. continue to appear in our 
armed services, as in other phases of 
American life, as long as people are 
silly enough to ascribe real im- 
portance to a man’s color. But crass 
and hampering discrimination based 
upon race can be stopped. overnight. 
as soon as top authority makes up its 
mind and lets lower authority know 
it. The fighting in Korea will tell 
us, if we can keep well enough in- 
formed, how that mind-set develops. 
And the progress of our Korean ef- 
fort, as well as our continuance as 
a democratic nation, depends on how 
soon we decide to practice equality 
of treatment and opportunity. 


The New Leader 
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Wasuincton, D. C. 
ASHINGTON this week ner- 
W vously wondered whether it 
was being treated to a new Kremlin 
tactic in the war of nerves after the 
French Interior Ministry disclosed 
that many French Communists have 
asked for passports to Iron Curtain 
countries, and Paris newspapers 
“leaked” the story that 80 Com- 
munist Deputies had sought pass- 
ports for themselves and their fami- 
lies. mostly to Czechoslovakia. The 
State Department. however, noted no 
unusual] increase in American Com- 
munist applications for passports to 
Soviet satellite areas. 

The circumstances of the French 
report seemed suspiciously like a 
bluff to jangle the nerves of Wash- 
ington, still teetering over the ques- 
tion whether Korea will be the Spain 
or the Poland of World War III. But 
it seemed unsafe to conclude it was 
just a bluff. particularly after last 
Saturday’s Berlin speech by Jacques 
Duclos, secretary-general of the 
French Communist party, calling on 
French Communists to sabotage mili- 
tary preparations for the defense of 
Western Europe. Sabotage might 
mean readiness for treason, and 
could lead to arrests and internment. 
All of which presupposes war. 

There was enough other evidence 
that Moscow is holding to an offen- 
sive position to lend color to that 
presupposition. In apparent defiance 
of President Truman’s order to the 
U.S. Seventh Fleet in Far Eastern 
waters to “prevent an attack on 
Formosa,” the Chinese Communists 
openly broadened the area of active 
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Is Korea a Spain 
a Poland? 


hostilities this week with an attack 
on Nationalist-held Quemoy Island. 
a key defense outpost of Formosa. 

Washington promptly received an 
appeal from the Chinese Nationalist 
Government either to order the 
Seventh Fleet to help defend Quemoy 
or withdraw our request to Chiang 
Kai-shek to refrain from any action 
against the mainland. 

Washington was disposed to let the 
Chinese Communists have Quemoy 
Island rather than become involved 
in open warfare with Communist 
China, despite the fact that two to 
three divisions from the Chinese 
Communist Army are fighting under 
the Communist banner in Korea. 
Washington hoped to avoid having 
to fight on two fronts in the Far East. 

And although Chiang seemed quite 
right in asking Washington to help 
defend Quemoy or let him do it him- 
self. it was an awkward position for 
Washington. which could hardly 
agree to either of Chiang’s requests 
without becoming thoroughly bogged 
down for a long time to come in the 
military quagmire of the Far East. 

Certainly, in our present state of 
unpreparedness. this is a_ situation 
to be avoided now, as long as possi- 
bilities of an outbreak of war in 
Europe exist. 

The strategists in the Kremlin 
seem to understand this dilemma 
we're in, which may account for the 
boldness of the attack on Quemoy. 

The open Communist demand for 
sabotage and treason in Western 
Europe ties in with defensive plan- 
ning in Washington. Even before 
Duclos’ speech, Washington already 


had issued the call to last Monday’s 
conference of maritime union leaders 
and shipowners on “questions of na- 
tional security.” 

Joe Curran of the CIO National 
Maritime Union and Harry Lunde- 
berg of the AFL Seafarer’s Inter- 
national Union were among the top 
labor leaders who received the invi- 
tation issued jointly by the Labor 
and Commerce Departments. But 
Harry Bridges. pro-Soviet head of 
the West Coast Longshoremen’s 
Union, was definitely not invited. 
(And it seemed quite clear he would 
not have been admitted even if he 
showed up without an invitation. 

What sparked the call for the con- 
ference was the sailing of a ship 
for Korea from a West Coast port 
last week on which there were three 
known Communist seamen. Naval of- 
ficials demanded unsuccessfully that 
they he put off for security reasons. 
This is the first time in an actual 
war against Communist armies that 
the United States has faced the very 
real problem of a Communist fifth 
column at home. with the attendant 
risks of sabotage. treason and spying. 

While Washington was moving to 
work out new security measures for 
this situation, in agreement with the 
unions and the shipowners. the Gov- 
ernment was taking steps to further 
curtail the freedom of Harry Bridges 
to oppose the war against the Com- 
munists in Korea. 

The Attorney General sent his as- 
sistant. F. Joseph (Jiggs) Donohue. 
who successfully prosecuted Bridges 
for perjury, to Sa. Francisco in an 
effort to revoke Bridges’ freedom un- 
der bail. 

This step resulted from the re- 
pudiation of Bridges by his own 
local union in San Francisco last 
week after Bridges personally tried 
to put through a resolution calling 
on longshoremen to refuse to load 
ships carrying war supplies to Korea. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee 
promptly called upon the Justice De- 
partment to take action to revoke 
the bail granted Bridges. 
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HarpHonc, INpo-CHINA 

W OULD you like to know how 

it feels to live on an ideolo- 

gical front, in the age of the cold 

war? Take a trip with me along the 

winding, limitless front, and see for 

yourself. Take the road, for instance, 

that leads from Haiphong toward the 

mountains where Indo-China _ be- 
comes China. 

There is a big hole in the highway 
ahead of us, and infinitely patient 
villagers from nearby are working 
under the pitiless sun. under anti- 
Communist orders, filling it up. 
Some are particularly sleepy, and 
should be: they helped blow up the 
road the night before. under Com- 
munist orders. 

Let us enter the village. a typical 
one. Every foreign-stvle building 
and every building is foreign-style 
except the thatched huts—had_ been 
blown up a month or so_ before. 
when the Communist forces retreat- 
ed, as part of their scorched-earth 
policy. Thatch. bamboo and_ brick 
had made corners habitable again. 

“Who blew up the village?” I 
asked an inhabitant. He smiled at 
so naive a question. “We did.” he 
replied. “You mean the people now 
rebuilding it?” I inquired. He said 
yes, “Why?” I persisted, He looked 
at me as if | had come from another 
world—maybe I had—and said. “We 
were ordered to do so.” 

“Whose orders?” I asked. “The 
Communists.” he said. “Who ordered 
you to rebuild?” “The anti-Com- 
munists.” 

“How did vou feel about blowing 
up your village?” 

“We suffered in our hearts as we 
set the fuses.” 

Here is Do Tien Tuy. who taught 
school for the Communists in the 
Red River delta until a couple of 
weeks ago. He had been a school- 
teacher in this village, before and 
after the Communists had taken it. 

“Did you teach any differently for 
Ho Chi Minh’s Reds than before?” 

“No.” 

“Did you teach any Communist 


idealogy?” 
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MENACE 
from the MOUNTAINS 


Caught in guerrilla 


war, Indo-Chinese 


people. seek to return to peaceful ways 


By Edward Hunter 


“No: what we were supposed to 
teach was to read and write a bit. 
and to be faithful to Ho Chi Minh.” 

“Why did you return?” 

“T heard American aid was com- 
ing. so I fled in the night.” 

There was a steady stream of 
refugees coming in from the high 
places where the Reds were in con- 
trol. They. too, had heard that 
(American aid was on the way. 

He pointed to the unkempt. soaked 
fields. “All we want is to sow and 
work our rice paddies,” he said. “As 
you can see, most of the fields are 
untilled. We have begun a little”’—he 
pointed to a plot delicately green 
with rice seedlings. “If they would 
only leave us alone...” he left the 


sentence unfinished. 


DESERTION IS DANGEROUS 

This region is one of the richest. 
most thickly populated rice areas in 
‘he world. The agrarian reform ap- 
peal makes no sense to these people. 
Almost every family has its own 
farm. The rich farmers are just other 
farmers who have more land. There 
are few worker-farmers who are not 
also farmowners. 

I turned to a police officer. “Why 
can't you find out who blows up the 
roads and commits other deeds of 
violence?” 

“The villagers daren’t tell,” he ex- 
plained. “Revenge would be swift. 
So they just do as they are ordered, 


by no matter whom, if that one has 
the power, and meanwhile try to 
grow enough to feed themselves.” 

Here is an elderly man with— 
as he believes—pretty blackened 
teeth. He explains that many of the 
villagers have sons, fathers and hus- 
bands—and daughters—in the hills 
with Ho Chi Minh. Many were 
forcibly recruited, and desertion is 
dangerous. The Communists have 
sentries along the escape routes, 
with orders to shoot to kill. 

Appeals are sent down for food 
and clothing. for life is difficult for 
the Reds in the mountains. A father 
or mother will then take a river path, 
or a hill road, at night, to deliver 
food or a tattered pair of pants. Life 
is hard in the village, too, and a 
business deal is a business deal. So 
villagers will make a bundle of some 
scarce commodities and sell them to 
the Communists. 

“There money isn’t much good any 
more. so we demand something in 
exchange,’ another villager said. 
“What?” [ asked. “Oh, a water buf- 
falo perhaps.” 

“Where do the Reds get it?” 

“Oh, I suppose they steal it from 
some other village.” 

“Don’t they sometimes steal from 
your village, to pay another vil- 
lage?” 

“Of course.” 

“What aid do you need from 
America?” 
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The officials were also quick to re- 
ply to this. “We need American help 
to get rid of the French,” they said. 

“Then who would protect you 
against Communist raiders?” 

“Most of the men in Ho Chi 
Minh’s ranks are Nationalists,” they 
answered. “They would come over 
to us as soon as they found we had 
been granted genuine independence.” 


SIMPLE NEEDS 


This is the basic appeal on both 
sides; each tries to outshout the 
other in its Nationalism, which also 
is explained as “true independence.” 

When I asked these officials, “Do 
you think Ho Chi Minh would, or 
could, keep out the Chinese Reds?” 
they would usually reply, “We have 
the French troops to help us. We 
would welcome friendly help that 
didn’t infringe on our sovereignty.” 

There seemed to be a contradiction 
here, but the situation is full of con- 
tradictions. For instance, the Viet- 
nam post office sells postage stamps 
marked “Indo-China,” but if you ad- 
dress a letter to Indo-China, it will 
likely be turned back, with the ex- 
planation, “There is no Indo-China; 
this is a country called Viet Nam.” 

The most vociferous proponents of 
independence are in the cities. Their 
wives walk with a Paris air, and they 
adore sitting on tiny stools in front 
of tiny tables in open spaces sipping 
a soft drink—a mild version of 
Montmartre. But let us return to our 
village. 

Ask a simple villager what he 
needs most, and he readily replies, 
“Farm instruments.” That is the aid 
he wants, but questioning soon re- 
veals that he does not mean any of 
the modern gadgets that America 
produces. He can’t use them on his 
paddies. He needs the simplest plows 
and farming tools. “If we only had 
the money to buy them. . . .” 

A Frenchman points out that farm 
credit for such simple purchases is 
their greatest need. “They’d do the 


” 


rest themselves, if .. . 
“If what?” 
“If the Communists could be pre- 
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vented from raiding the villages, and 
continuing their policy of terrorism.” 

“Why do the villagers accept such 
treatment? Why don’t they resist?” 

Several voices replied at once. 
They were all in agreement. How 
could you resist when you didn’t 
know what tomorrow would bring? 
All minds were on Korea. Red China 
was only a few miles away. The Red 
radio was daily threatening death to 
those who compromised with the 
enemy, and this meant the United 
States. There are no radios in any 
of the villages, but they soon learn 
what is being broadcast from the 
towns, and also from their personal 
contacts with “the enemy.” 

The embankment at the side looks 
familiarly like a railway line. But 
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where were the tracks? They were 
gone. Their removal was part of the 
Communist  scorched-earth _ policy. 
Farther on, we can see scattered 
rails, and here and there a gutted 
freight car. An iron bar from a 
coach hangs in front of one village, 
serving as the village alarm in case 
of attack. 

“We need clothes,” 
say, too. Simple clothes, just to cover 
their bodies, and those of their chil- 
dren. A mere glance at them shows 
that they are speaking the truth. 

Curiously, there is not much men- 
Trachoma ex- 


the villagers 


tion of medicines. 





tracts a deadly price, but is accepted 
as fatalistically as the orders of 
Communists and _ anti-Communists. 
There are also diseases of epidemic 
proportion, similarly accepted. 

The villagers cheer and wave us on 
as we depart. A little ways down the 
highway we hear a big pouf! The 
chauffeur hears it, and stops, for a 
tire has evidently blown. My com- 
panion, Graham Jenkins, the Austra- 
lian representative of Reuters, who 
has had years of war experience in 
the Pacific islands, recognizes it, too. 
We all get out for the repairs. 

All the tires are intact. We are 
puzzled, and then we hear a whiff. 
This time we recognize it. A bullet. 

The last thing to do when a sniper 
is aiming at your car is to get out 
and stand in front of it. All three of 
us thought of this at once. It took less 
time for us to get back into that 
station wagon and drive off than it 


does to tell about it. 


“PEACE AND HAPPINESS” 


At the next village, in a temple 
with a roof hastily constructed of 
bamboo and straw matting, we sit 
for an Annamese (another name for 
Vietnamese) meal. Some pork dump- 
lings, a half dozen different soups, 
sugared lotus seeds, and the ever- 
present soft drinks made by the 
Chinese. All was plainly done, but 
served in ceremonial style by tattered 
hosts. Matting has been placed on 
the mud floor. The flies are kept on 
the move by soldiers standing at our 
back, each soldier supplied with a 
fan, which he keeps gently waving 
over our heads and torsos. A rem- 
nant of ancient splendor. 

“What does independence mean?” 
I ask a villager hovering near me. 

He thinks a moment, then replies: 
“Peace and happiness.” 

“What do you mean?” I persisted. 

After a moment more he explains: 
“To work in peace and happiness, so 
we can get rice and clothes.” 

In varied forms, the same ques- 
tion brought the same reply, from all 
sorts of people. 

So little is demanded. 
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There's more than coffee 


inBRAZIL 


By Ralph de Sola 


Our largest Latin-American Neighbor is a land of unparalleled beauty, 


considerable talent, 


RAZIL and Argentina are the biggest and richest na- 
3 tions in Latin America. But Brazilians, who are 
readying themselves for an exciting presidential election 
on October 3, are busily pointing out the essential differ- 
ences between themselves and Argentines, one of the 
most important of which is revealed by the following 
story which is going the rounds of Rio de Janeiro. A 
lean and hungry dog from Chile scales the Andes and 
descends on the other side into Argentina, where he meets 
a big fat dog. “Obviously my cousin,” muses the thin 
Chilean hound, and in his most courteous Castilian. he 
barks: “Tell me, dear cousin, how it is that you are so 
fat while | am so lean? How do you happen to fare so 
well in Argentina?” The obese animal glances about 
furtively to make certain that no one can overhear him. 
then replies in a whimper: “It is true that I am fat. But 
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luxury for the few, poverty for the many 


I can tell you nothing. Go back. Go back, | say, to Chile 
or north to Brazil. There you can still bark.” 

The United States of Brazil is a republic with a federal 
form of government modeled closely on our own. Its land 
area is so much larger than ours that there is enough left 
over to make another state the size of Texas. This enor- 
mous territory contains an abundance of raw materials 
such as we knew before our westward expansion. 

Although Brazil is Latin America’s largest nation, it 
is inhabited by less than forty-five million people. Brazil- 
ians are as different from one another as are the varied 
types one sees in a U. S. metropolis. On the streets of 
colorful Rio de Janeiro or bustling Sao Paulo stroll the 
descendants of the original Portuguese settlers—the off- 
spring of successive waves of Lusitanians including 
proud nobles, swashbuckling soldiers of fortune, hard- 
working and hardliving artisans, miners. ranchers, fisher- 
men. farmers. Also on these streets one observes the 
mixed progeny of these white colonists who, possessing 
few women of their own, made good marriages with the 
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comely Indians they found and the handsome African 
slaves they imported after the Indians had been absorbed, 
killed off, or driven into the wild interior. In addition 
to these mixtures, there are those produced by the Ital- 
ians, Spaniards, Germans, Poles and other Europeans 
who have married various earlier Brazilian types. The 
English migrated in far less numbers than other Euro- 
peans, and there are even fewer Americans in Brazil. 

As a result of the wide intermixture of races and na- 
tionalities, Brazil knows none of the racial and religious 
prejudice prevalent elsewhere. People of all colors, creeds 
and origins work and play side by side, without the 
slightest restriction. 

Brazil’s wealth, unexploited for the most part, is 
probably the greatest in Latin America if not in the 
whole Western Hemisphere. Precious gems of all sorts- 
diamonds, opals, topazes, amethysts—have always been 
in good supply. Strategically important minerals include 
manganese for steel production, quartz crystals for mak- 
ing communications instruments, and mica used for elec- 
trical insulation. Vegetables common to every American 
garden, along with native produce like heart of palm and 
the famous Brazil and cashew nuts, are plentiful. But the 
real riches of Brazil are concentrated in her production of 
coffee, rubber and cotton. 

Coffee is grown extensively, and is, of course, Brazil’s 
biggest and best-known product. Rubber grows wild, it 
is so abundant. Cotton rates high on Brazil’s list of ex- 
port commodities. Sugar, rice, cacao, and tobacco, as 
well as animal hides and skins of great beauty, also buik 
large in the export trade. Flax is plentiful. Vegetable oils 
such as oiticica, used as a substitute for tung oil; and 
waxes like carnauba, the base of most good commercial 
wax and of many phonograph records, are being ex- 
ported from northern Brazil in increasing amounts. 
Quebracho tanbark and red dyewood—the Brazilwood 
for which the country was named—are other products. 

Brazil is a favorite center for tourists and botanists 
who delight in flora of an exotic and luxuriant growth. In 
Rio, red-blossomed hibiscus is so abundant that it must 
be cut down wherever it interferes with overhead trolley 
wires; and many an idyllic garden pool is actually 
choked with lovely lilies. Trees of magnificent propor- 
tion grow in forests often a thousand miles in extent. 
Hardwoods of exceptional beauty and durability are 
lumbered all along the river-ribbed Amazon Valley. 

Usually a too perfect, too lovely and too bountiful 
land and climate combine to turn people into dreamers 
and beachcombers. Not so in Brazil. Two outstanding 
pioneers in early aviation—Alberto dos Santos Dumont 
and Augustin Severo—were both Brazilians. Santos 
Dumont is credited with making a power-driven dirigible 
flight in 1898 and a prize-winning flight around the 
Eiffel tower in 1901. 

The field of music is filled with Brazilians of great 
prominence and talent—the hauntingly lovely composi- 
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FISHERMEN, TOURISTS MEET AT COPACABANA BEACH 
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STUDY IN CONTRASTS: THE WATERFRONT AT BAHIA 


tions of Antonio Carlos Gomes. Heitor Villa-Lobos. and 
Francisco Mignone. are admired by opera- and concert- 
goers everywhere. The thrilling performances — of 
pianist Guioman Novaés, singers Bidu Sayao, Olga Coel- 
ho and Elsie Houston, and conductor Eleazar de Carvalho 
have been enthusiastically received. 

An entire school of modern architecture is headed by 
another Brazilian—Oscar Niemeyer. His ferro-concrete 
skyscrapers can be found throughout the nation. 

Municipal planning and slum clearance in Rio, on a 
scale so vast as to create one of the widest thoroughfares 
in the modern world, Avendia Presidente Vargas, is 
again Brazilian from start to finish and is the conception 
of a native son—the late Henrique de Almeida Gomes, 
who has left plans for an ever-expanding municipal 
building to be constructed in Rio de Janeiro. This 
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THERE'S MORE THAN COFFEE IN BRAZIL 


genius also introduced the Hollerith punchcard or IBM 
system to his people. 

The list of Brazil’s great men and women is very long 
and only a few names can be mentioned in so short an 
article, but one cannot neglect mention of Captain Fran- 
cisco Radler Aquino, whose air and sea nevigation tables 
provide valuable timesaving shortcuts for sailors. The 
critical works of Gilberto Freyre, like Masters and Slaves, 
give the reader an insight into the entire background 
of Portuguese colonization in Brazil. 

While everyone may not admire modern painting, the 
murals of Candido Portinari that adorn the spacious 
halls of the Hispanic Foundation at the Library of 
Congress in Washington, D. C., must be appreciated for 
their realism; Portinari gives his fellow Brazilians a 
candid camera quality adding up to a fourth dimension 
in art—truth. 


LIFE EXPECTANCY ONLY 37 

Despite its great natural wealth, its incontestable scenic 
beauty, and an educated elite the equal of any, Brazil is 
far short of being a paradise. It has its share of pressing 
problems that must and can be solved so that the nation 
may develop itself to the highest degree today instead 
of admanha—the Portuguese version of manana. These 
problems are largely in the sphere of personal hygiene. 
sanitation, and domestic science—for lack of these many 
a Brazilian man, woman and child is temporarily or per- 
manently handicapped. Life expectancy in the U.S.A. 
is about 65; in Brazil it is only 37. 

War must be vigorously waged in Brazil against the 
housefly, the mosquito, the cockroach, the bedbug, the 
body louse, the rat, the mouse, and many disease-bear- 
ing protozoa and bacteria. This war is also the war to 
conserve goods from spoilation. Brazil possesses beef and 
dairy cattle the equal of any in Argentina, but when meat 
and milk come to the table one’s digestion is often in 
peril. There is spoiled meat for everyone as fresh meat 
is usually hung in hot, fly-infested butcher shops until 
sold. Refrigerators appear to be merely ornamental. 

Milk is pasteurized but delivered unrefrigerated, 
usually after a long hot trip from dairy to consumer. 
Naturally, no housewife wants to invite dysentery into 
her household, so the already pasteurized milk is boiled 
and in the boiling process the cream, the taste, and the 
vitamin content are dissipated. 

Since the semi-military dictatorship of Getulio Vargas 
terminated four years ago, Brazil has been governed 
by Vargas’ former chief-of-staff, General Gaspar Dutra. 
A new election is due this October, but under the con- 
stitution Dutra cannot succeed himself and it is rumored 
that Vargas, or a candidate of his choosing, will run for 
president. Brazilians are quick to recall that a loaf of 
bread which cost ten cents when Vargas ruled back in 
1930, now costs thirty-two cents. Vargas has great appeal 
for the masses, and in Brazil the masses are a very poor 
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and very numerous lot. At the top of Brazil’s social struc- 
ture sits a small group of very wealthy people, and until 
recently there was hardly any middle class of profes- 
sionals, office workers, technicians and small businessmen. 

Brazil’s political parties are numerous, and at the mo- 
ment all are jockeying for position in the election cam- 
paign. As part of their stock-in-trade they enjoy using, 
in their titles, words like social, democratic, popular, 
labor and united, to the extent that the average visitor— 
and the average voter—are easily bewildered. 

Of the lot, one party seems inclined toward the demo- 
cratic ideals we profess—the Partido Orientador Trabal- 
hista (POT), or Labor party, of Senator Dourado Lopes. 
Senator Dourado is an architect, engineer and contractor 
of considerable accomplishment and energy. The goal of 
his party, created only five years ago, is to effect immedi- 
ate civil service reforms in an effort to rid the country 
of its vicious spoils system and give it an administrative 
class that is properly trained to govern. In any case, 
whether his party wins or loses, Dourado is running for 
his old Senate seat from Rio de Janeiro and if re-elected 
will. along with his fellow-senators and deputies, cast his 
vote for president. 

High above Rio de Janeiro loom many tall and im- 
posing mountain peaks. The Sugarloaf and the 2,000- 
foot-high, Christ-topped Gorvocado are well known. 
Another peak recently acquired equal fame when the 
Communist party of Brazil raised upon it a huge sign, 
containing in startling white letters visible from the en- 
tire city and bay. the word, STALIN. At once, a furor 
set up, and shortly some followers of Senator Dourado 
scaled the mountain and wrote beside the Soviet dicta- 
tor’s name a single Portuguese word, Morra. Now the 


mountaintop proclaims: DEATH TO STALIN. 
NEED AMERICAN AID 


Brazil has never yet become involved in a quarrel 
with the United States, and that is to her credit and ours, 
both. Brazilians have an almost embarrassing admiration 
for everything American. One well-traveled Brazilian 
once confided that he could wish nothing better than to 
have his country loaned to the United States for about 
twenty-five years so that it, too, could be developed like 
the Philippines. While an exaggerated expression, of 
course, this illustrates the longing of many people in 
Brazil to see the country modernized. 

The United States could undoubtedly contribute a 
great deal to the modernization of Brazil. Restrictions on 
trade and travel, to begin with, might be lifted. U. S. 
capital and know-how should be used on a grand scale to 
help Brazil develop her mines, farms, forests, waterpower, 
transport and communications. The United States could, 
finally, show Brazilians how to conserve in scientific 
fashion some of the vast natural resources that are being 
exploited by elements concerned only with lining their 
own pockets to the detriment of the nation. 
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FTER the first world war, the victorious Entente 
abandoned the high ideals for which it had sacri- 
ficed and fought. The United States refused to join the 
League of Nations; England declined to sign a security 
agreement with France; the Danubian monarchy was 
broken up after six centuries as a political and economic 
entity. On the other hand, Germany’s industrial organiza- 
tion, the backbone of her war potential, remained un- 
harmed and was even financed by huge American credits. 
The peacemakers destroyed the balance of power in 
Europe by giving Germany the chance to create a Greater 
Reich: whereas the newly created succession states, prac- 
ticing a shortsighted economic nationalism, were ready to 
fight each other rather than relinquish a minimum of 
their sovereign rights in the interest of security and peace. 
Against this political, economic, and social anarchy, 
and against the ~’.ing tide of a new war, Count R. N. 
Coudenhove-Kalergi founded the Pan-European Union. 
As early as 1922, in his first European manifesto, he 
emphasized “that it will solely depend on the good will 
of the Europeans whether Europe shall be peaceful like 
Switzerland and prosperous like America or a collection 
of ruins like Babylon and Nineveh.” One vear later his 
book. Pan-Europe, was published and became the in- 
spiration of the Pan-European movement. 

Pan-Europe was read and debated in almost all Euro- 
pean languages. and thousands eagerly joined the Pan- 
European movement, which aimed at the democratic uni- 
fication of Europe based on political justice. collective 
security, a Continental Congress, a Supreme Court, a 
Bill of Rights, and a customs union. The Pan-European 
movement did not advocate casting aside the League of 
Nations, but wanted to convert it into a truly worldwide 
means of collaboration and security through which all 
world powers, including the United States, could join 
together without being exposed to interference in their 
own internal affairs. 

The Pan-European movement set up a Central Bureau 
in the old imperial palace in Vienna, and soon organized 
branches and national committees in all European coun- 
tries. A Pan-European flag—the red cross on a golden 
sun in a blue field—was adopted. And Coudenhove, ac- 
companied by his wife, the great actress Ida Roland, 
made constant pilgrimages to the capitals and towns and 
villages of Europe to spread the Pan-European gospel. 

After the great success of the first Pan-European Con- 
gress in Vienna, in 1926—which was attended by many 
leading statesmen and represented almost all European 
countries—Aristide Briand accepted the honorary presi- 
dency of the Pan-European Union. 

After the success of Locarno and the rapid spread of 
the Pan-European idea, it seemed as if the course of 
Briand-Streseman-Coudenhove would finally bear fruit; 
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but Hitler's growing influence in Germany and Strese- 
man’s decline worried Coudenhove and Briand, and they 
decided to take immediate action. In September 1929, 
Briand, assured of Streseman’s official support and of the 
backing of the French Chamber of Deputies, proposed 
to the Assembly of the League of Nations that all Euro- 
pean states band themselves together in a European 
Union. Streseman, Benes and other leading statesmen 
backed Briand’s plan and by unanimous consent he was 
invited to draft a European Memorandum to be presented 
to the several European governments, 

On May 17, 1930, the day the second Pan-European 
Congress opened in Berlin, Briand’s Memorandum was 
presented by the French Foreign Office to the various 
European chancelleries. Most of them expressed skeptic- 
ism in their replies. Downing Street, seeing in the Euro- 
pean plan a threat to the British Empire, did everything 
to kill it. The European Commission which was set up in 
Geneva in response to the plan was soon forgotten by 
the European governments. 

Briand’s passing, Streseman’s death earlier, and the 
world depression, hastened Hitler’s rise to power. On 
January 30, 1933, Hindenburg made Hitler Chancellor 
of Germany. The headquarters of the German branch of 


the Pan-European Union was closed, the youth organiza- 
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THE FIGHT FOR PAN-EUROPE  cossisvr 


tion was dissolved, and many Pan-Europeans fled the 
country. 

Hitler could destroy the Pan-European Union’s physi- 
cal equipment, but he could not kill the Pan-European 
idea. After the outbreak of World War II, the opponents 
of Pan-Europe, including even the British, realized that 
federation could have prevented war, and, by Dunkirk, 
Churchill was proposing a British-French union. 

During the war, President Roosevelt was reluctant to 
take a position on the question of European integration, 
seeing in American-Russian collaboration the main issue 
to be faced in the post-war world. However, the second 
wave of totalitarianism in Europe after Hitler's defeat 
has made America aware that her destiny is inseparably 
linked, for better or worse, with that of Europe. Presi- 
dent Truman’s proposal, at the Potsdam Conference. to 
internationalize European waterways, and every Ameri- 
can declaration on Europe since, has been consistent 
with the program of the Pan-European Movement. 

An appeal by a group of prominent Americans inter- 
ested in a United States of Europe led Senators Elbert 
D. Thomas of Utah and William Fulbright of Arkansas. 
in the spring of 1947, to introduce a resolution in Con- 
gress seeking to create a U. S. of Europe within the 
United Nations. Based on a suggestion made by Count 
Coudenhove, this unanimously passed both houses. 

“IT am inspired by the idea of the United States of 
Europe,” said George C. Marshall after announcing his 
now-famous plan for American aid to Europe. Yet Euro- 
pean governments failed to respond to the spirit in which 
Marshall had proposed his plan, although no idea was 
more popular among the European people than the idea 
of a unified Europe. It is commonly believed that Euro- 
pean governments are reluctant to support European in- 
tegration without assurance beforehand of parliamentary 
backing. But the President of the Pan-European Union. 
Count Coudenhove-Kalergi. has in his possession the an- 
swer to that problem. In response to a questionnaire 
which he addressed to all members of the various free 
parliaments—which asked the question. “Are you in 
favor of a European Federation within the framework of 
the United Nations?” 
that within every free parliament there is an all-party 


he received replies which showed 


majority in favor of federation. 

Following publication of this result of the question- 
naire, the European Parliamentary Union was formed at 
Gstaad, Switzerland, with a Council composed of leading 
members of West European parliaments and with Count 
Coudenhove as Secretary-General. The aim of this group. 
which has branches in all democratic parliaments, is to 
bring about the election of a European Constituent As- 
sembly charged with the task of drafting a constitution 
for a United States of Europe. 

Influenced by the resolutions and memoranda of the 
European Parliamentary Union, former French Foreign 
Minister Bidault and his successor, M. Schuman, pro- 
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posed in 1948 the convening of a European Assembly 
chosen by the parliaments of the participating states. 
After a series of stalling maneuvers, Bevin finally de- 
clared in the House of Commons that the British Govern- 
ment was opposed to the drafting of a European con- 
stitution although “in general” it was in sympathy with 
the idea of a European parliament. 

Refusal to enter into any constitutional ties with the 
other nations of Western Europe is not the position of 
the Labor Government alone; it is the national policy 
of all Britons, from Left to Right, and is grounded on 
political considerations and economic commitments to- 
ward their far-flung Commonwealth. Today, the Labor 
party is against Schuman’s proposal for a Franco-German 
coal and steel combine for “ideological” reasons: ten 
years ago, the Tory-controlled British Foreign Office pur- 
sued the same line. 

Continuous repudiation by the Bri. ': of proposals 
involving, surrender of British sovereignty caused For- 
eign Minister Schuman to act unilaterally. He brushed 
aside Britain’s traditional “go slow” strategy in the belief 
that French security can no longer be sacrificed on the 
altar of Britain’s anti-federal policy. France knows that, 
in order to have security and peace, Germany must be 
treated as an equal: both know that lasting reconciliation 
can only be achieved within a federal organization. 

Embodying the spirit of Europe more than any other 
nation, France has manifested that spirit again in pro- 
ducing the Schuman Plan. Six Western European na- 
tions have expressed their willingness to integrate their 
coal and steel production and distribution to establish 
common prosperity and mutual security. 

\s this idea spreads in a chain reaction over the entire 
economy of Europe, the supranational authority will 
grow into a genuine federal legislature. France. Italy. 
Germany and the Benelux countries already have Pan- 
European parliamentary majorities and the election of 
a Constitutional Assembly would lead to the creation of 
a European Federation comprising 200 million people. It 
will attract not only those nations of Western Europe 
which still may be hesitant, but later also Eastern Ger- 
many, and perhaps other [ron Curtain nations which, 
revising their policies toward the West. will be eager to 
share in the prosperity. happiness, security and freedom 
of the United States of Europe. 

The Schuman plan is a European creation. But its 
realization needs not only European ingenuity and sacri- 
fice, but the continuation of American generosity and 
leadership. To help Europe rise from the ruins of war 
into the sun of a new golden age can be the greatest 
achievement of the United States of America. As Amer- 
ica’s first President prophesied, in a letter to Lafayette: 

“We have sowed the seeds of Liberty and Union that 
will spring up everywhere upon earth. One day. taking 
its pattern from the United States of America. there will 
be founded the United States of Europe.” 


The New Leader 








CHAMBERLIN 


S A VARIANT to the familiar list of “greatest clas- 

sics,” a Columbia University Press publication re- 
cently took a straw vote of editors, authors, booksellers, 
and librarians to determine which are the ten most 
boring classics. | read the result of this unusual plebiscite 
with emotions ranging from agreement in two or three 
cases to violent dissent in two or three others, and a 
mixed reaction to the rest. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress apparently bored more 
of the balloters than any other contender. Then followed 
Melville’s Moby Dick, Milton’s Paradise Lost, Spenser’s 
The Faerie Queene, Boswell’s The Life of Samuel John- 
son, Richardson’s Pamela, Eliot's Silas Marner, Scott's 
Ivanhoe, Cervantes’ Don Quixote and Goethe’s Faust. 

Some of these judgments are fully understandable. 
The intrinsic literary quality of Pilgrim’s Progress is 
not great enough to span the tremendous gulf in thinking 
between seventeenth-century England and_ twentieth- 
century America. Woby Dick has always impressed me 
as a much overpraised work. Pamela, like most early 
novels, is read more for curiosity than for pleasure. And 
Spenser's fancies and conceits are less congenial to the 
modern mind than the dramatic verse of Shakespeare or 
the prose of Bacon. 

Here, however. I find myself parting company with 
the specialists in boring classics. /vanhoe and Silas 
Marner are not to be ranked with such novels as War 
and Peace. The Brothers Karamazov, Vanity Fair and 
the greater works of Balzac, Flaubert and Stendhal. But 
they are good stories in their own right; I do not see 
why anyone should find them tiresome at a first reading. 

Milton, like Bunyan, has to be understood in terms 
of seventeenth-century puritanism. And a foreign classic 
like Don Quixote has the additional language handi- 
cap to overcome. Still, the grandeur of Milton’s style. the 
wealth of his poetic imagination and the sharp wit of 
Cervantes, I think, overcome these obstacles. 

I rebel still more at the idea of dismissing Goethe’s 
Faust as a bore. Here again, there is the language barrier 
for those who do not read German. Yet there is such 
varied beauty and passion and color in the first part of 
Faust that it is hard for me to understand how it could 
fail to make a strong impression. One finds in Faust some 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


The Ten Most Boring Classics, 
And A Look at Dr. Johnson 


of the most beautiful songs in any work of literature— 
“There Was a King in Thule.” “Marguerite at the Spin- 
ning Wheel.” and “The Song of The Flea,” which 
Chaliapin rendered so splendidly to the sardonic musi- 
cal accompaniment of Moussorgsky. One can admire the 
great medieval cathedrals of Exeter and Cologne, Chartres 
and Milan without knowing every theological and 
aesthetic principle embodied in their construction. In the 
same way, one should be able to appreciate the many- 
colored magnificence of Faust even without going into all 
its legendary and philosophical implications. 

The book I would defend most vehemently and _ in- 
dignantly against the preposterous charge of being a 
bore is Boswell’s Life of Samuel Johnson. Of the ten 
classics pilloried in the poll, this is the one with which I 
am most familiar, to which I have returned most often 
for amusement—and never with disappointment. 

Like Voltaire. a contemporary of whom he strongly 
disapproved, Johnson was intinitely greater for his per- 
sonality and his conversation than for anything he wrote. 

Johnson liked to emphasize and even exaggerate his 
Tory views in order to shock those of his contemporaries 
who proposed what he considered fanciful schemes for 
human improvement. But there was a strain of courage, 
sincerity and healthy contempt for sham in Johnson that 
makes him a very sympathetic figure. Consider this sen- 
tence in a letter to James MacPherson, an imposter who 
was trying to palm off his own poems as those of an 
ancient Scottish bard named Ossian and had written 
an abusive and threatening letter to Johnson: 

“I hope I shall never be deterred from detecting what 
I think a cheat by the menaces of a ruffian.” 

Or, to catch Johnson’s conversational flavor. take the 
following examples of his innumerable sallies: 

“His parts, Sir, are pretty well for a Lord: but would 
not be distinguished in a man who had nothing else but 
his parts.” 

“You have but two topics.—vyourself and me. I am 
sick of both.” 

“I have found you an argument. but I am not obliged 
to find you an understanding.” 

The book that contains this and so much more that 


catches Johnson in lifelike poses a bore? Never. 
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A Tribute to John Dewey 


John Dewey: Philosopher of Science and Freedom. 
A Symposium edited by Sidney Hook. 


Dial. 383 pp. $3.50. 


SipNEY HooKk’s devotion to John 
Dewey and his great philosophic and 
educational contributions prompts 
this ninetieth birthday collection of 
commemorative studies. The papers 
are by twenty scholars who have had 
influence directly or indirectly in 
interpreting and in applying John 
Dewey's ideas as they have impinged 
upon education. science. art, ethics. 
politic Ss, history and law. Their very 
variety in relation to urgent con- 
temporary issues is tacit testimony 
to the richness and provocativeness 
of Dewey’s participation as leader 
in the thought of the last half cen- 
tury. That so many can find him the 
source of so much is splendid 
acknowledgment that here is great- 
ness, 

The purpose of the volume is not 
evaluation. not an effort to place 
Dewey in the evolution of American 


Hook has 


wisely been content to hold to a more 


philosophy. Professor 


modest aim. He well characterizes 
that aim as follows: 

“The central reason for the vitality 
of Dewey's ideas is their concern 
with two main themes which are 
uniquely related to the distinguish- 
ing features of modern culture. They 
are. first, the nature of scientific in- 
quiry and its implications for man’s 
conceution of himself. and the COSs- 
mos: and, second, the aspiration for 
a world of free men and free so- 
cieties which despite the triumphs of 
totalitarian regimes in the world is 
stronger in popular 
than ever before in human history. 
These themes give the title to the 


boc yk.” 


consciousness 
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New 


Space and my own technical lim- 
itations preclude a detailed comment 
on all these essays. Those which are 
less technical are on the whole lucid 
and additive discussions which are 
profitable if not epochal. The aspect 
of novelty as such was not sought. 
But as a reaffirmation and mobiliza- 


tion of expressions which help to 


York; Author. lecturer 


clarify the whole Deweyan position, 
this volume has merit and _ utility. 
Perhaps its greater significance, 
however, is as a fitting beau geste— 
a sweeping bow of gratitude and ap- 
preciation—to one of America’s 


greatest living citizens—-at once 


philosopher, educator and demo- 


cratic humanist. 





From Homer to Lucian 


A History of Greek Literature. 
By Voses Hadas. 


Columbia University Press. 327 pp. 


PRoFessor Hapas has written a re- 
markably complete history of Greek 
literature—poets, dramatists, philos- 
ophers, historians, orators, critics, en- 
cyclopedists—from Homer to Lucian. 
The great works of the epic and clas- 
sic periods, as well as the less gen- 
erally familiar Greek writings of the 
\lexandrian and Roman periods, are 
introduced, and every work is sum- 
marized. The latest scholarship is 
used throughout and the overall im- 
pression is of clarity and accuracy. 

It is difficult to know for whom 
this book is intended. For those who 
know something of Greek literature, 
it has little value. The treatment of 
every individual work is sometimes 
actual summary, sometimes comment 
about it. Most works get a small para- 
graph; Plato’s Republic gets three 
and a half pages. Those who know 
nothing of the subject are not likely 


$4.25. 


Reviewed by R.G. Ross 
New York University 


Division o! General Edu ation 


to be enlightened or excited by a 
statement about every work in the 
language, no matter how minor or 
fragmentary. The book is neither an 
introduction nor a real history; it is 
the summary of an encyclopedia, or- 
ganized chronologically. 

In its favor, one must say that the 
book contains many of the important 
Greek 


arouses. an understanding. for ex- 


reflections — that literature 


ample, of the aristocratic conser- 
vatism of most of the great Hellenic 
writers. And it includes the proper 
qualifications: such as the democratic 
and liberal bias of Aeschylus and 
Euripides respectively. There is a real 
ability for compression of essentials 
shown by Professor Hadas and, per- 
haps more interesting than anything 
else, a feeling for the continuity of 
Greek writing from Homer to the 


third century A.D. 
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The Achievement of Robert Penn Warren 





By Leslie A. Fiedler 


Towards Time’s Cold Womb 


(Second of Two Articles) 

WuatT makes the anti-sentimental, 
ironic Robert Penn Warren palatable 
to the mass audience, which instinc- 
tively prefers the easiest roman- 
ticisms, the lushest sentimentalities; 
and who assert that they detest 
“ideas” in fiction? Warren’s appeal 
depends primarily upon his deep flair 
for narrative, an instinct not merely 
for “telling a good yarn,” which is 
within the scope of the weariest hack, 
but of touching archetypal plot ma- 
terial that 


from any explicit statement, ultimate 


embodies, quite apart 
mythic meanings. The author who 
can exploit plot significance, con- 
crete meaning beside abstract, has a 
chance at least of reaching the great 
public whose responses and _ percep- 
tions, where they have not been al- 
ready vulgarized, are still more 
mythos than logos. Such great mod- 
ern fictionists as Mann and Joyce, 
even Proust, have surrendered the 
use of the fable—and can move rela- 
tively few, though those deeply. To 
the naturalist, the pragmatist, the 
nominalist, plot can only be a 
“machine” and must in honesty be 
abandoned; but to the believer in 
the reality of guilt and grace, the 
“fable” with its immemorial rever- 
sals and recognitions, is the formal 
vestige of a way of believing and 
celebration belief. The hunger for 
plot among the people is a hunger 
for ritual satisfaction, and the writer 
who can feed their hunger without 
condescension may satisfy them and 
his own alienated self at the same 
time. Besides Warren, only Graham 
Greene among contemporaries has 
this talent. 

In the world of Shakespeare or 


the Greek dramatists, playwrights 


were happily required to draw on a 
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body of archetypal material; in our 
world, it is only with great daring 
that they can attempt to kidnap for 
high art such popular, mythic forms 
as the “thriller” or the “historical 
romance.” Warren has moved un- 
certainly, fumblingly in this direc- 
tion. In Night Rider he touches his 





ROBERT PENN WARREN 


but apparently 
in At Heaven's 


incoherent of his 


authentic material, 
without knowing it; 
Gate, the most 
books, he loses it almost completely ; 
in All The King’s Men, he exploits 
a modern instance of the myth of 
the tragic hero, vaguely adumbrated 
in the life of Huey Long (had not 
three or four popular novelists al- 
ready compulsively approached it? ). 
But before his current novel, he 
seems to have clearly realized his 
proper subject matter and approach 
only in The Ballad of Billie Potts, 


a poetic version of a story, told in 





a score of literatures as “true,” and 
for all one can tell, erupting again 
and again from the fable into “real 
life,” the account of the son of mur- 
dering Inkeepers, who returns home 
rich and unrecognizable, and _ is 
murdered for his money by his 
mother and father, before he con- 
fesses his identity. 

The story is told on two levels, 
the actual instance, in a rich collo- 
quial language tied to the time and 
place of Nineteenth Century Ken- 
tucky, and in a more universal and 
abstract vocabulary by an_ ironic 
observer detached in time. This de- 
vice of the double vision was not 
possible in All The King’s Men. ex- 
cept partially in the Cass Mastern 
episode, for Jack Burden, the nar- 
rator, was at once too close to the 
events on which he comments, and 
too individualized to be the ideal 
“trapped spectator,” in whom the 


death of Willie 


catharsis that justifies its terror. 


accomplishes the 


In World Enough and Time, as in 
Billie Potts, the “trapped spectator” 
is impersonal and contemporaneous 
becomes in fact us, a 
looking back 


through time at the archetypal sit- 


with us, 
reinvented Chorus 
uation, invested in its Byronic dress: 
the lover Jeremiah Beauchamp, who 
slays the seducer of the “wronged” 
woman he marries, for inextricably 
tangled reasons, personal and _politi- 
cal. This episode, an actual case al- 
ready written about by many writers 
from Simms to Poe. is held to its 
historical context, the semi-frontier 
of Kentucky in the 1820’s, in a series 
of pseudo-quotations, fixed in the 
period diction. Read simply, the case 
seems to us melodramatic and a 
little ridiculous; so that the ironic 
commentator, who is our deputy, is 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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TOWARDS TIME'S COLD WOMB 


driven to reconstruct in the light of 
our current psychologies the hidden 
motives that might really have pro- 
duced so fantastic an appearance. 
But the quotation from The Faerie 
Queene which prefixes the novel in- 
dicates this is merely an avatar of an 
fable, the Knight-Errant 
slaying the Dragon (who is also, 
Freud save us. the Father) to rescue 
an incarcerated and tormented Prin- 
cess. And in still another sense, the 


eternal 


ironic resultant of the first and third. 
it is the account of a Dostoevskian 
searcher of his own motives, vitim- 
ized by a literary tradition (Byron 
possesses the imaginations of the 
protagonists like an evil spirit), im- 
posing by brute force an archetypal 
pattern on the resistant facts of ex- 
istence. forcing a neurotic “Princess” 
to command him to kill, forcing 
himself to believe the gentle and sen- 
sitive Colonel Fort a true Dragon. 
In the interplay of myth and fact. 
and in the free movements of the 
commentator back and forth between 
the various fictional times and our 
own. the Time that seems to the 
real. is revealed as the 
s. Behind the 


characters so 


nothingness it truly 


CONTINUED 


dream-like, compulsive repetitions of 
the mythic pattern, we glimpse 
eternity, the “unwinking eye.” And 
we learn finally what the “historical 
novel” has been all the time trying 
to mean behind its appartus of 
evocation, its costumes and nostalgia. 
When it has learned to eschew sen- 
timentality, it becomes for us the 
mirror that destroys time and shows 
us in the experience of the past, what 
we cannot quite perceive in the flux 
of our own living. the typical 
mechanisms of - self-confusion and 
damnation, of illumination and hope. 

If World Enough and Time has a 
flaw beyond the minor ones it would 


be carping to detail here, it is its 





insistence on being still a novel— 
the expected and popular form; for 
it constantly aspires to become a 
narraitve poem, an epic. One feels 
that the great work toward which 
Warren has been steadily moving 
will finally accept what is in our 
time, alas, the burden of verse. Cer- 
tainly Warren’s imagery and com- 
mand of texture, his concern with 
music and form. his sensitivity to 
language demand the freer scope and 
tighter discipline of that form. Per- 
haps his talent and skill, that has 
redeemed the metaphysical novel for 
the mass audience, may accomplish 
as much for the serious poetic nar- 


rative. 


The Fourth Reich Begins to Emerge 


Wintertime. 
By Jan Valtin. 
Rinehart & Co. 439 pp. > 350. 


TuHIs novel of post-war Germany 
is set in the fictional West zone city 
of Nordune, a once great seaport that 
was hit and hit often by Allied bomb- 
ers. To this city and its demoralized 


population, American slogans of de- 











JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN’S 


first serious novel is 
subtle, satiric, stimulating! 


The story of one strange day in the lives of 
a group of intellectuals at a summer colony 

.. “distinguished for excellent characteri- 
zation and an almost cinematic manner of 
telling its story” 


your bookseller’s. $3.00 


THE BURNING GLASS 


a novel by John Franklin Bardin 
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mocracy and justice are neither true 
nor false, but, under the circum- 
stances, unthinkable. 

Valtin’s long passages of descrip- 
tion of desolation convey not only 
the physical image of the blasted city, 
but of the blasted people in a world 
in which thievery. lies. and black 
market lawlessness are often the only 
means of survival. 

Martin Helm. the protagonist of 
the novel, manages to retain his de- 
sire to rebuild a decent world. When 
he shelters the Latvian refugee, Lisa 
Berzins, from the police who would 
return her as a political prisoner to 
the Soviet Zone, he begins with her 
the task of rebuilding a normal life. 

Although Helm, at the end of the 
book, is about to begin a long prison 
term, he remains an honest man who 
believes in the abstractions of de- 
mocracy and justice and freedom, a 
man who will not compromise with 
the values he believes in for the sake 
of ends he believes to be good. 

Wintertime, in spite of the picture 
of despair it depicts, offers the read- 
er a good deal of hope for the future 
of West Germany and the Western 
world. 


The New Leader 
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Foul, False, and Infamous. 
By Clark Gavin. 


Abelard Press. 237 pp. $2.75. 


In an age of studied mendacity, 


when the huckster has a_ variety 


of devices for “selling” ideas and 
products, this book comes as a breath 
of sanity. A series of studies of 
famous slander and libel cases, it in- 
cludes the trials of Socrates and John 
Peter fight of Dr. 


Thomas Cooper, the Pennsylvania 


Zenger; the 


editor, against the Alien and Sedition 
laws of 1798; the trial of Oscar 
Wilde’s 
alleged seduction; James A. MeN.- 


father resulting from an 
Whistler’s suit against John Ruskin; 
the futile attempt of a British cfficer 
to clear his name of charges of cheat- 
ing at baccarat in the presence of the 
Prince of Wales, and the suit against 
a breakfast food company by Col- 
lier’s magazine as the result of a 
series of muckraking articles. 

Two political trials described in 
this book raise the question of the 
right to criticize government. The 
Zenger case was the first to overturn 
the common law rule of seditious 
libel, “the truth, the 
greater the libel.” By the time Presi- 


greater the 


dent Theodore Roosevelt sued the 
editors of the New York World for 
their criticism of his handling of the 
Panama Canal affair, he learned that 
the United States had long discarded 
the concept of seditious libel in 
peacetime. 

The Cooper case saw the Jeffer- 
sonian editor sentenced to six months 
in prison and fined $400. Cooper was 
one of a dozen editors punished for 
Jefferson. But 
popular resentment against the Alien 


supporting Thomas 
and Sedition Acts brought the peace- 
1800, a 
against the Federalist belief in a 


ful revolution of revolt 


ruling elite. 


The conditions under which the 
Alien and Sedition laws were passed 
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parallel to some extent those of our 
own period. A war with France 
threatened, and _ the  Federalists 
argued that the right of free speech 
may be curbed during an _ interna- 
tional crisis. 

We are in the midst of a similar 
crisis today. It may be academic to 
urge that the point at which free 
speech presents “‘a clear and present 
danger” to our national defenses has 
not yet been reached, for the fact is 
that both the executive and legislative 
branches of our government insist 
that we have reached that point, 
though they still avoid stating speci- 
fically that we are in a war situation. 
If that is so, then the government has 
the right to control speech. But one 
wonders whether this attitude is not a 
dangerous one, particularly since, if 
we do go to war, it will be on the 
moral grounds that we abhor the 
practice of suppressing the right to 
“speak and utter truth.” 

The practical question, of course, 
is: Which is the greatest danger? 
Must we suppress free speech to pre- 
serve national security, or may we 
preserve the right to free speech and 
still build our defenses? Unfortu- 
nately, we have usually found in 
retrospect that suppression, even in 
time of danger, has been as great a 
blow to democracy as that which the 
hostile enemy has threatened. For ex- 
ample, the herding of Nisei into con- 
centration camps during the last war 
was one of the worst blows to civil 
liberties in our history. 

Touching another phase of the 
problem of truth, the last chapter 
deals with modern advertising. A 
leading breakfast food dispenser had 
printed a number of “testimonials” 
for his products. He admitted from 
the witness stand that he “edited” the 


testimonials to say that they cured 
certain ailments. Collier's magazine 
wrote an expose, and the food vendor 
replied with advertisements claiming 
that Collier's was trying to blackmail 
him. Collier's won an award of 
$50,000, but the judgment was re- 
versed by the New York Appellate 
division on the grounds that the at- 
torneys for the magazine were per- 
mitted to make an unwarranted at- 
tack on the products themselves. 

The law in this field is still ob- 
scure. The manufacturer today is 
limited by the powers of the Pure 
Food and Drug administration and 
the Federal Trade commission. He 
cannot make any false claims for his 
product. And a citizen has the right 
of “fair comment” about the goods 
offered for sale, if all of his state- 
ments are true and without malice. 
But in this case and a number of 
others the field of fair comment has 
been stringently limited. It is not 
considered the same kind of comment 
permitted of a theatrical production, 
a work of art, or of a politician who 
offers himself for public office. Yet 
one is puzzled by the legal distinc- 
tion, since a manufactured article 
also is offered for public approval. 

But beyond the legal restraints— 
or lack of them—the clever copy- 
writer in the advertising agency may 
play rather loosely with the truth. 
Some of the advertising devices may 
be harmless, and even at times amus- 
ing. like the singing commercial, but 
what do they do to truth? Isn’t the 
huckster doing by indirection what 
the law specifically forbids him to 
do directly? 

You mean that even in such a 
relatively harmless thing as commer- 
cial advertising you find the germs 
of totalitarianism? —Yes. 
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\\ EGROES will get a big break 

N mn television,” I used to hear 
them say in the novelty era of TV. 
“They 
lights.” It now 
that the sponsors and ad agencies 
view the Negro in the old What- 
Will-The-South-Say light. 

The South, along with the North, 


show up well under those 


appears, however. 


sees the Negro in frequent guest 


appearances on vaudeville shows. 
Thanks to Arthur Godfrey, a vocal 
quartet known as the Mariners—two 
white. two Negro—can be seen on 
TV. Thanks to the prevalence on TV 
of grade-C caliber mystery movies. 
you can often see the Mantan More- 
land type of Uncle Tom character- 
ization at its groveling worst. But 
television has not yet produced a 
Lost Boundaries or a Home of the 
Brave among its original TV plays. 

Even where the South can’t see 
him-——-in the executive and produc- 
tion offices of the TV networks—a 
Negro, NAACP, has 


little or no chance of getting a job 


reports the 


in secretarial, publicity or technical 
work. Only one Negro. drummer 
Specs Powell of CBS, has a job as a 
regular staff musician. 

Altogether, it looks as though the 
Negro is in for the same deal on 
video that he has experienced in 
radio. where Louis Armstrong and 
King Cole remain to this day the 
only colored stars ever to have had 
their own sponsored network show. 
Talent is never chosen without re- 
gard to color; there is always an un- 
dercurrent of “let’s not overdo this 
thing.” If two Negro acts happen to 
be on the same vaudeville show, they 
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RADIO and TV: 


By Leonard Feather 


Will Jim Crow 
Prevail on TV? 


are seldom presented adjacently; in- 
stead of considering the actual nature 
of the acts, the producer will say, 
“Let's not put two colored acts to- 
gether.” 

At present, no Negro TV artist in 
the East has a sponsored program. 
Hazel Scott had a sponsor on a 15- 
minute show (WABD,. Wednesdays, 
7:45) which is now on sustaining. 
though we hear the sponsor. Sitroux 
Tissues, will resume in the fall. Miss 
Scott’s program is in excellent taste; 
it is a one-person affair in which 
she plays piano, sings and_ talks 
pleasantly. It is safe to assume that 
the sale of Sitroux tissues among 
people of all complexions will bene- 
fit from Miss Scott’s efforts. 

Bob Howard, by now a TV veteran 
(WCBS. daily, 6:45),.is not spon- 
sored, though his show serves as the 
framework for an endless parade 
of one-minute spot announcements. 
Howard’s chief characteristics are a 
personality of the type known as 
ebullient, and a complete inability to 
remember the lyrics of any song. We 
shall not attempt to evaluate his 
piano playing. 

Bill Cook, well-known for vears 
in Jersey as a disc-jockey. says he 
was the first Negro to present a 
TV variety production. He is seen on 
Stairway to Stardom (WATV. Thurs- 
days) 8:00), a sustaining show, the 
first half-hour 
and the second half professional tal- 


featuring amateurs 
ent. mostly Jersey stuff. The show is 
obviously produced on an extremely 
low budget; moreover, it isn’t Mr. 
Cook’s fault if you have trouble get- 
ting Channel 13. You should move 





to East Orange or Hohokus. 

The only TV program I have seen 
that made no bones about the Negro 
question was a forum led by Ed Sul- 
livan on WPIX in which Cab Callo- 
way discussed the subject itself, casti- 
gating the agencies for their attitude 
toward Negro talent. Sullivan took 
a bold stand on Cab’s side of the 
argument against a couple of more 
cautious individuals who seemed to 
feel that the Negro had had a darn 
good break and should be thankful. 

A couple of other shows made 
steps in the right direction. Bob Bach 
produced Adventures in Jazz for 
CBS, introducing a host of great 
Negro stars; Eddie Condon used 
Negro talent extensively in his 1948 
series on WNBT. Later, the same Mr. 
Bach helped produce a show which 
CBS first called Uptown Jubilee and 
later Sugar Hill Times, with Willie 
Bryant. Timmie Rogers and Don 
Redman’s band. It was dropped after 
five weeks of trying to buck Milton 
Berle, on at the same time. 

Television does not need an U’p- 
town Jubilee as much as it needs a 
TV equivalent of the radio show Will 
Roland produced for CBS five years 
ago entitled Night Life (also starring 
Willie Bryant) in which most, but 
not all, of the talent was colored. 
Night Life never had a chance of 
being sponsored, but it was good. 
and entertaining: and it made an 
important stab in the right direction. 

We can do without the Jim Crow 
revues just as we can do without the 
Communists’ Black Republic; just as 
we could have dispensed with a 
couple of mediocre Negro acts that 
cluttered up Duke Ellington’s appear- 
ance last week on WABD’s Cavalcade 
of Bands. Perhaps some day Duke 
himself will appear in a show that 
will use him not merely as a figure 
in a flashy all-Negro vaudeville pro- 
duction, but as the mentor and narra- 
tor of an interracial series dealing 
with the world he has seen during his 
illustrious thirty years in music. 

Pardon me for dreaming. I just 
woke up and saw Willie Best rolling 
his eyes on Channel 13. 
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PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in assectetion with 


LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 


MARY MARTIN 
RAY MIDDLETON 


South Pacific 


a music by RICHARD RODGERS 
SH Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
= Book by 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & JOSHUA — 
Adapted from JAMES A. MICHENER’S Pulitze 
Prize Winning "TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’ 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
with MYRON McCORMICK — 
MAJESTIC, 44 St. W. of B’way « Air-Cond. 


Have Evenings 9:30. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 





AIR CONDITIONED 
FABIAN'’S B’KLYN 
"CONVICTED" 


with atte CRAWFORD 


"ROGUES OF 
SHERWOOD FOREST" 
with JOHN DERRICK 
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Showplace of the Nation pS ih M\ 


A new motion picture 
experience ... from the 
producer of ‘‘Champion’”’ 
and ‘Home of the Brave.’’ 


THOMAS HAYWARD 










STADIUM CONCERTS 


Lewisohn Stadium 
Amsterdam Ave., 136th to 138th Sts. 


LAST WEEK OF SEASON 
MONDAY, JULY 31, at 8:30 | 
GOLSCHMANN Conductor 





vu. Paramount 
BEN JOHNSON 














Violin Soloist: FRANCESCATTI JOANNE DRU 
sé Lh] 
THURSDAY, AUG. 3, at 8:30 *. WAGONMASTER € 
GOLSCHMANN Conductor Steen *€ 
Violin Soloist: ISAAC STERN bb ” 
SATURDAY, AUG. &, at 8:30 PEGGY 
TARRING 
RODGERS and HAMMERSTEIN NIGHT — 
ANNAMARY aes suanie SWARTHOUT CHARLES COBURN 
: NOW 


ROBERT MERRILI 
Conductor, SALVATORE DELL’ ISOLA 


% Dy oP Miasiig 
ON ‘ 


STAGE! § 
éd 


THE ANDREWS 













JAMES 


STEWART in Tie ancl axene 
ROKEN ARROW ue 
B “The Blue Danube” 
TECHNICOLOR Starring 





with JEFF CHANDLER @ DEBRA PAGET CAROL LYNNE 

















MUSIC HALL 


Rockefeller Center 
















MARLON BRANDO - TERESA WRIGHT 


(Star of Broadway Stage Hit, 
‘‘A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE’) 


in Stanley Kramer’s 


The Men 


Produced by Stanley Kramer e Directed by Fred Zinnemann 
Released thru United Artists 
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SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 
WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever a member withdraws. 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 


SOCIETY, Inc. 
227 EAST 84th STREET 


BRANCHES IN NEW YORK CITY NOW IN OUR 
Telephone: REgent 4-2432 
81 CITIES Ask for booklet No. L.-62 76th YEAR 











A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 


with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box of Ex-Lax 
handy. Still only 10¢. Family size 25¢. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 











First Time in English 


JEWISH LABOR IN U.S. A. 


An Industrial, Political and Cul- 
tural History of the Jewish Labor 
Movement 


1882 1914 
by Melech Epstein 


". . . A valuable book without 
counterpart in American his- 
toriography . . . the book reads 
well, is solidly documented. A 
must in any labor library."' 


Max D. Danish, 

Editor, JUSTICE 
"". . . A pioneering job .. . 
bringing together with arrest- 
ing force the story that needed 
telling but that no one has yet 
told ...merits many readers."' 


J. B. S. Hardman, Editor, 
LABOR AND NATION 


$5.50 


Order from: TRADE UNION SPONSOR- 
ING COMMITTEE, 22 West 38th Street, 
New York 18, New York 
Louis Hollander, Israel Feinberg, 
hmn. Treas. 


For interesting reading on your 
vacation, take along 


FRANCES NEURELD 


A novel 
by Annie B. Vandecarr 

A study of rank-and-file endeavor in a 
great labor struggle interwoven with the 
vicissitudes of a career woman in her 
prime; it flouts the contention § that 
propaganda is not compatible with lit- 
erature. 

on sale at 


The Rand School 
7 East I5th st., N. Y. C. 
And Other Book Stores 


$3 
THE WARWICK BOOK PRESS 
N. Y. C., N.Y. 














Social Democratic Federation 
Annual Eugene Victor Debs Cele- 


bration September 23d .... New 
York State Convention, September 
23-24... . Joint New York and 


New Jersey SDF Picnic at Camp 
Solidarity, Lincoln Park, N. J., Sep- 
tember 17... . Local New York 
Theater Benefit. September 30... . 
ou Program, Thursdays, 9:00 
P. M. 











DEAR EDITOR 


Disputes Mohan Das 
On India-Pakistan Conflict 


The basic thesis of S. R. Mohan Das’ article, 
“The India-Pakistan Feud” (THE New 
Leaper, May 20) is that the conflict between 
the two countries is economic and, had no 
separation taken place, there would be no eco- 
nomic problem and all would be blissful. This 
is a fallacy many present-day writers have 
fallen into, because they think we have out- 
grown our old theological world and now live 
in an economic one in which all problems are 





economic in nature. 

However, the partition resulted not from eco- 
nomic or political, but from religious factors. 
The conflict between the Muslims of Pakistan 
and the Hindus of India is one based on dif- 
ferences in the people’s philosophy, culture, 
religion and outlook on life. 

Hindus, for example, worship cows; the 
Muslims eat cows. Hindus believe in gods 
and goddesses; the Muslim religion came 
into existence after breaking the images of 
gods and goddesses in the temples, whether 
they were Hindu or pagan. The Koran teaches 
and the Muslims believe, “We are from God 
and unto Him we shall return.” Christianity 
and Judaism teach the same thing: God was, 
is and will be. The Hindu religion preaches 
unrestrained sexual passion, and_ exhibits 
erotic symbols in its temples. To Muslims the 
worship of sex and idols is repugnant. 

Pakistan Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Kahn’s 
visit to the United States took place at an 
opportune time, when his prestige was high. 
The best testimony to his conduct of the gov- 
ernment is the condition of Pakistan today. 
One English writer, Richard Symonds, wrote 
in a recent book, The Making of Pakistan, 
that the new country has “a favorable balance 
of trade, a stable government, an independent 
foreign policy and a standard of living at least 
as high as that of her neighbors.” 

Mr. Mohan Das believes that “the Com- 
munists are the only ones who can profit from 
continued friction” between India and Pakis- 
tan. He is right. Communism cannot profit 
from love between nations, and its future in 
Pakistan depends on the basic attitude of 
India toward Pakistan, as well as that of the 
Western bloc and the United States. 

Today, the American press looks at Pakistan 
through the eyes of India. Our American mys- 
tics are far more interested in Hinduism and 
the Rig Veda than in the teachings of the 
Koran. Gandhi’s genius for catching the 
world’s affection also helped to turn our eyes 
toward India rather than Pakistan. The 
Soviets are at Pakistan’s door-step; but it is 
we in the United States who must knock and 
enter. 

Georce BILoON 
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Tue New Leader welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


Reader Comments on Decline 


In FM Program Quality 


Harvey Levin’s “The Fate of FM Radio” 
{THe New Leaver, June 10] brings to mind 
the steady decline in quality programming of 
the independent FM stations that do not dupli- 
cate AM. For their first few months, several 
such stations in Chicago beamed many inde- 
pendent news commentaries, discussions, local 
talent shows, classroom lectures, important local 
events, and well annotated good recorded music. 
They secured five recorded broadcasts from the 
BBC and other foreign countries, and UN and 
US Government programs. 

This seemed to provide a real alternative to 
AM aat little more cost than it would take to 
provide mediocre broadcasts. But these pro- 
grams did not attract many sponsors and one 
by one the majority of have 
dropped most of these programs. 

Now the most prevalent type of program is a 
recorded string orchestra playing hackneyed 


independents 


stuff in an uninspired way for hours on end, 
occasionally interspersed with an unannoying 
but uninteresting commercial. Attempts at good 
music in the daytime have almost all failed. 
With just an exception or two, you have your 
choice of the dismal music mentioned above or 
AM duplication. 

In the evening or on weekends, there is still 
a fine choice of worthwhile music, but few sta- 
tions attempt to live up to their enthusiastic 
birth and give local talent a chance, or to air 
anything controversial. 

The old saying of “no politics in the union” 
seems to have been adopted by FM. For the 
stations owned by conservatives have nothing 
conservative to say. Maybe they feel that AM 
is taking care of the public just swell without 
any help from them. Certainly liberals can’t 
be that optimistic. Yet independent stations 
owned by liberal groups and liberal newspapers 
sure anything 
They just drop the needle on Jascha So-and- 
so’s version of Yankee Doodle and switch on 


don’t say liberal in Chicago. 


the turntable. 
Grover CHAPMAN Jr. 


‘Confused Liberal’ Finding Self 
Again Thanks to New Leader 


After five or six issues of THe New Leaver 
(the first I had ever laid eyes on), I cannot 
resist writing to express my pleasure at dis- 
covering your stimulating and _ clear-sighted 
magazine. I happen to be one of the new sub- 
scribers sent your way by the piece in Time, 
which in itself is, I think, 
most ef what Moscow has to say 


a refutation of 
about the 
way America operates. 

I suppose I would have to classify myself 
as one of the “confused 
to be a pretty “tired liberal.” I’m pulling my- 


liberals” who got 
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self together nicely, however, and your re- 
freshingly non-doctrinaire journal is going to 
help a lot. I’m completely fed up with the 
mush-headed thinking and writing that has 
gone under the banner of liberalism, as typi- 
fied by the New Republic and Nation, neither 
of which I can stand any more. I’m sick of 
pattern-thinking and the emotional conditioned- 
responses that have made liberals as a whole 
simply ridiculous. 

I have only one request to make, and I will 
stay a Constant Reader: just don’t go dogmatic 
on me and start making subtle distortions of 
fact to prove preconceived notions. I have 
read enough of that kind of writing to last 
me a lifetime, and, anyway, Moscow seems to 
have reduced that technique to the absurd. 

Martin Davis 
Says Lanny Budd Series 
Can Help Re-educate Germans 


In pre-Hitler Germany, Upton  Sinclair’s 
novels were more widely read than those of 
any other American author. I was, therefore, 
surprised to learn from the last report of the 
Military Government that the titles of his books 
are conspicuously absent from the list of 
“American books in German translation.” 

In this connection, one naturally thinks of 
the Lanny Budd series, which had favorable 
reviews everywhere, including THE New Leap- 
ER. The 
bolizing the spirit of world conscience on the 


Volkszeitung described it as “sym- 
spot where want and oppression, war or injus- 
tice have driven men to despair.” 

While our efforts toward German reorienta- 
tion have met with little success, it would be 
a step in the right direction for the United 
States to sponsor and make available in a very 
inexpensive edition German translations of the 
fascinating Lanny Budd series. It is true that 
a part of the series has been published in Ger- 
many, but only at prices beyond the reach of 
the average person. 

Martin M. FERBER 
Belgian Says Armour Takes 
Poetic Liberties with Leopold 


I have no intention of casting any doubt on 
the poetic genius of Richard Armour, who was 
inspired to write the poem, “Belgian Heir,” a 
comment on the Belgian royal question, which 
was published in THE New Leaner of July 1. 
Also, I am cognizant of the existence of what 
is called “poetic license,” which allows the 
poet to take a lot of liberties with the facts. 
There is, however, a limit. When I read 

The king who quickly left his nation . . ., 

I wonder how much Mr. Armour knows about 
those facts. The truth is that King Leopold 
did not leave his country in 1940. As far as his 
departure from Belgium in 1944 is concerned, 
that, history tells us, happened because he was 
deported by the Germans to a prison-residence 
in the Reich. 

JAn-ALBERT Goris 
Belgian Commissioner of Information, N.Y.C. 


BROADWAY NOTES 
On the screen at the Brooklyn 
Paramount Theatre are The Skipper 
Surprised His Wife and Shadow On 
The Wail. In the top feature, Robert 
Walker is co-starred with Joan 
Leslie. Ann Sothern and Zachary 


Scott appear in Shadow On The 
Wall. 
The Sundowners, with Cathy 


Downs and John Barrymore Jr. is 
the feature attraction at the Fabian 
Brooklyn Strand Theater. The ac- 
companying feature is Kill Or Be 
Killed with Lawrence Tierney and 
Marissa O’Brien. 

The Respectful Prostitute and a 
condensed version of Native Son 
are on stage at the Flatbush 
(Brooklyn). In the cast are Eliza- 
beth Dillon, Loy Nilson, and Nell 
Harrison. 

Also on the Subway circuit this 
week are Born Yesterday at the 
Windsor (Bronx), Blind Alley, 
starring Zachary Scott, at the Cen- 
tral (Passaic) and A _ Streetcar 
Named Desire at the Strand (Rock- 
ville Centre). 

The Roxy Theatre will premiere 
the new 20th Century-Fox Techni- 
color film, Broken Arrow, starring 
James Stewart. An ice revue and 
the Andrews Sisters are on stage. 

Marlon Brando and Teresa 
Wright appear in Stanley Kramer’s 
The Men, now at Radio City Music 
Hall. The stage show was produced 
by Russell Market. 

United Artists release, The 
Men was directed by Fred Zinne- 
mann, with story and screenplay by 
Carl Foreman, and original musical 
score by Dimitri Tiomkin. 


The Lewisohn Stadium program: 
Saturday, July 29: “A Night in 
Vienna” starring Robert Stolz, com 


poser-conductor, and Metropolitan Opera 
stars Irra Petina and Kurt Baum. Mon 
day, July 31: Viadimir Golschmann con- 
ducting; Zino Francescatti violin soloist 
in the Beethoven Concerto. Tuesday, 
August 1: Viadimir Golschmann con- 
ducting an orchestral program featuring 
the Brahms Ist Symphony. Wednesday, 


August 2: Viadimir Golschmann conduct 
ing; Jeanne Mitchell violin soloist in 
the 2nd _ Prokofieff Concerto; Balbina 


Brainina piano soloist in the 2nd Rach- 
maninoff Concerto. Thursday, August 3: 


Vladimir Golschmann conducting; Isaac 
Stern violin soloist in the Mendelssohn 
Concerto. Saturday, August 5: “Rodgers 


and Hammerstein Night” starring Gladys 
Swarthout, Annamary Dickey, Robert 
Weede and Thomas Hayward, with 
Salvatore Del Isola conducting. 





SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


in decorated tin trunks and tea 
bags satisfies the most dis- 
criminating palate, for sale at 
all grocers and delicatessens 
and also at 185 Division Street, 
New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED 
TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 

















EDITORIAL 






Nehru's Peace 


ANY Americans have reacted with sur- 
M prised pain to Pandit Nehru’s effort to 
mediate the Korean war, wherein he has laid 
down as a condition for peace the seating of 
Communist China on the Security Council. 
James Reston of New York Times reports that 
Nehru. “in the opinion even of his warmest 
supporters” in Washington, “has given the Rus- 
sians the opportunity to pose as peacemakers.” 

Many Indians. on the other hand, have been 
equally pained by Secretary Acheson’s reply to 
Nehru. The Madras Indian Express says, “The 
extent of | America’s| surprise is the measure 
of the Americans’ profound misreading of the 
Asian mind. which resents any attempt to make 
this area of the globe a happy hunting ground 
for power politics.” 

For America, the outstanding fact to be de- 
rived from the Nehru-Stalin-Acheson exchanges 
is that India, through bold employment of her 
position in Asia, has shown a determination to 
play a leading role in world affairs, It is against 
this new political fact, rather than in the light 
of the diplomatic defeat Nehru has inadvertently 
dealt us. that we must evaluate his peace mission. 

To begin with, the role of pacifier was a logi- 
cal one for India to adopt. Nowhere are hatred 
of violence, and love of peace, as deeply in- 
grained in the national psyche as they are in 
India’s. India would suddenly have had to deny 
her whole heritage. and Nehru his beloved 
Gandhi, had the two not seized the moment to 
try to stop bloodshed. 

Politically, India’s peacemaking effort reflects 
both her weakness and her strength. Russia and 
China, armed to the hilt and driven by an 
aggressive doctrine, are India’s biggest neigh- 
bors. Religious strife. economic backwardness 
and political turmoil—compounded by growing 
extremism on the right and the left— are India’s 
biggest internal worries. It is these which make 
it expedient for India to deal cautiously with 
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Russia and China. 

In contrast, India’s dynamism, her excellent 
leaders, her strategic location in Asia’s center, 
and her Western connections, are the sources of 
strength that convince her she is capable of lead- 
ing Asia... only if, however, she retains free- 
dom of initiative. This latter fact, little under- 
stood in the West, is of paramount significance. 
The moment India ceases to act independently, 
she will forfeit her right to lead Asia; and the 
West—meaning the cause of world freedom 
will be the loser. 

Finally, there is the internal situation within 
the government and the Congress party. It is 
believed that, prior to Indian approval of the 
Security Council’s resolutions on Korea, a sharp 
struggle took place among Nehru’s colleagues 
and that his pro-UN position met with strenuous 
opposition. It is our feeling that Nehru, in re- 
turn for domestic support for his UN stand, was 
perhaps compelled to promise—or deemed it 
expedient to suggest—that he would try to 
mediate the Korean conflict. Nehru’ probably 
agreed because he sincerely favored mediation, 


and because he had to “go along.” 

Given all the factors mentioned, nothing is 
easier to understand than India’s try at peace- 
making. By the same token, nothing is harder to 
understand than the basis upon which Nehru 
proposed peace—the seating of Red China in 
the Security Council. 

True, India’s desire to get the Chinese Com- 
munists into the UN is not new; Nehru recog- 
nized Mao Tse-tung last December and _ has 
advocated his admission to the UN ever since 
Perhaps, too, Nehru imagined that dangling the 
bait of a Security Council seat before Mao 
might deter him from new adventures. But the 
Quemoy attack disposes of that dream—if Nehru 
ever really dreamed it—just as Korea renders 
Russia’s peaceableness a pipe-dream. 

Would Communist China’s presence on the 
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Mission 


Security Council have prevented the invasion of 
South Korea? Obviously, no. Similarly, if Mao 
were to participate in the Council’s very next 
meeting, the Korean war would go on (only, 
with our side hamstrung by Chinese vetos). So 
much for the practical side of Nehru’s proposal. 

Morally, India has opened herself to the justi- 
fiable accusation that, in demanding a UN seat 
for Red China as a condition for obtaining peace 
in Korea, she is reversing her approval of the 
UN’s very first statement on Korea—and of the 
-which is, that 





real primary condition for peace 
the North Koreans cease fire and retire behind 
the Thirty-eighth Parallel, And that, we believe, 
is still the only condition which any genuine 
peacemaker has a right to propose. We strongly 
urge Pandit Nehru to use his good offices to con- 
vince the North Koreans—or their masters—to 
fulfill that condition. 

It would be tragic if Americans were to con- 
clude, from this analysis of Nehru’s peace 
mission, that India is incorrigibly neutral. India 
has demonstrated time and again, in word and 
in deed, that she is essentially pro-democratic in 
her foreign policy. Her support of the United 
Nations—and not her peace offering to Stalin— 
tells the real story. If errors have since been 
committed, they have issued simply from India’s 
desire to influence events in her own way; those 
errors, in any event, are not irreparable. (Not 
00 long ago the United States was committing far 
more grievous mistakes which are only now be- 
ing rectified.) Above all, we we must not allow 
honest miscalculation to come between friends: 
we must, instead, build friendship on the realis- 
tic assumption that valid differences will always 
exist. 

Meanwhile, all supporters of the United 
Nations must cooperate to prosecute the war in 
Korea to the very fullest degree, relaxing only 
when the invader is driven off that unhappy 
peninsula. 
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